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Country Gentlema 


changes name to 


Better Farming 


In the April 1947 issue, the editors of Coun- 
try Gentleman launched a new editorial con- 
cept—Better Farming for Better Living. 


As postwar developments brought far- 
reaching changes in farming and farm living, 
this concept has been increasingly expressed 
by changes in the magazine. 


—More articles on more subjects to help 
farmers profit from rapid advances in a 
new age of agriculture. 
—Country Living, a unique program of 
better-living ideas for every member of 
the family in a new era of prosperous 
farm family life. 
—Faster, sharper presentation through 
new techniques in layout, typography 
and illustration for a busier farm audience. 
Country Gentleman’s cditorial program dur- 
ing this period has been stated in a subtitle 


appearing on the masthead: “The Magazine 
for Better Farming, Better Living.” 


Now—a change in name 


to “Better Farming” 


The August issue told Country Gentleman’s 
2,600,000 families that by the end of this 
year the name of their magazine would be 
changed to Better Farming. 


In a period of transition to the new name, 
there will also be a new cover design. 


The Country Living section has been re- 
titled Better Farm Living. 


We do not dro> an old and honored name 
without some regret. But the new name, 
Better Farming, is mor> indicative of the 
magazine’s contents—inl of the objectives 
of both its editors and tie people it serves. 


Country 


entleman 


The magazine for Better Farming 


A Curtis publication—Circulation row more than 2,690,009 
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NOTED IN BRIEF ... 


@ For five years the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization has been miscalled every- 
thing from a front for Union Now to an 
international fisheries agreement, says 
SACLANT's PR director. Its polyglot pub- 
lic of 385,000,000 people poses a prob- 
lem in understanding that is probably 
second to none. NATO's small PR staff 
with an even smaller budget does a re- 
markable job, but it could use help... 
and industry, with its tremendous invest- 
ment in NATO, is in the best position to 
secure it, as Dr. Meade points out. 


@ When Houston set out to celebrate the 
day it passed the million mark, it dis- 
covered that not one of our nation’s big 
cities had any records on the day it crossed 
the border line. With typical Texan big- 
ness, the city plunged into a project that 
would stagger the average PR man and 
in a scant six weeks produced a program 
that with all its successes and some failures 
has turned into an invaluable reference 
book for like celebrations. 


* Professor Cutlip’s study of the new 
medium in communication, teletypesetter 
service, indicates that there is a need for 
more releases tailored for the wire services 
and fewer mimeos fired broadside at news- 
papers across the country . . . Cotton 
Week provides an excellent ten-point 
check list for other industries celebrating 
special weeks . . . Whittier High handles 
its public relations through the classroom, 
and quite competently too! 
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ARTICLES 


NATO—the PR of the great unknown........ E. Grant Meade 
The public relations director for The Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic explains some of the problems that plague the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, America’s little understood front line 
of defense. 


“Project one million” ...... A. D. Bruce, Jr. and Gene Robbins 
Houston goes all out to celebrate M-Day, the day it added the one 
millionth person to its population, and establishes a case history 


reference file that may be invaluable for other cities that cross the 
million mark. 


A study showing the effect of the transmission of press association 
reports by teletypesetter tape on news coverage and its impact on 
current publicity methods. 


How cotton week pays a PR bonus ... . William H. Baldwin, Jr. 


How the National Cotton Council promotes Cotton Week across 
the nation and reaps handsome dividends. 


TV as a publicity medium through film... . William R. Moore 


Union Pacific Railroad finds TV film effective and inexpensive 
publicity medium. 


Getting more mileage from the annual reports ............ 

William H. Collins 

Dravo’s PR director conducts a survey to show that the annual re- 
port is headed for new PR destinations. 


Classroom a PR laboratory ................... Dick Saffels 


How students learn PR by working at it in what they claim is the 
nation’s only high school class in public relations. 


COVER PHOTO 


FREEDOM’S FLEET AT ANCHOR—American and Canadian 
ships join those of other NATO nations in Scotland’s Firth 


of Clyde during exercise MAINBRACE held by the Allied 
Command Atlantic. 
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EDITORIAL 


Project One Million 


ENTHUSIASM for the Lone Star State 
rarely rises to peaks that its resident boost- 

ers consider satisfactory. There are times, how- 

ever, when our dispassion crumbles before a 
cyclone of energy and imagination that orig- 
inates deep in the heart of you-know-where. 
Reading copy on “Project one million” (see 
page 5) was one of these occasions. Cutting it 
from Texas-size to JOURNAL-size was quite 
a chore, and we hated our blue pencil for it. 
We have left enough of this story of how 
Houston celebrated its millionth citizen to 
titillate our readers. Even if Houston’s project 
can’t be used in the effete areas to the North 
and East of the Texan paradise, its gusto and 
energy can be applied everywhere with profit. 


Audience Back-Fire 


ALL MEANS, read “How Business Antago- 
nized Some Teachers” in the September For- 
tune. It sets forth the reactions of a prep school 
teacher to an industry-sponsored conference in- 
tended to promote better understanding be- 
tween education and business. According to him, 
it didn’t. Many a confrere went back to his 
classroom with the feeling that his “intelli- 
gence had been insulted,” and understanding 
got worse instead of better. 
So be it. The conference is ended, so nothing 
can be done about it or the intelligences that 


took umbrage at it. But the article does inspire 
a few pertinent observations. 

Thought one is that folks who take to the 
rostrum should stick to the subject for which 
training and experience qualify them. The busi- 
ness speaker who talks on his own company or 
industry speaks with authority and should com- 
mand respect. But when he gets into broader 
subjects—education, economics, free  enter- 
prise, etc—his audience may know more than 
he does, his authority may be spurious and he 
risks self-stultification. 

Second thought is that people (including 
teachers) have an abiding faith in their own 
mental processes. They like to believe that 
they arrive at their own conclusions. They re- 
sist the high-pressure, prefer the low-pressure 
approach. They like to participate, and don’t 
like being talked at, down to, or into some- 
thing. 

Final thought is in the etiquette depart- 
ment. We haven’t much patience with people 
who complain they are bored by conferences, 
and the plight of the teachers described by 
Fortune leaves us dry-eyed. Apparently they 
sat on their hands, except when the free hors 
d'oeuvres came by. We can’t understand why 
people used to spell-binding adolescents 
couldn’t scintillate for their business hosts and 
keep the meeting alive. Maybe we weren't 
reared properly (and this has been suggested 
before) but we hold to early teaching that a 
guest sings for his supper, and shares with his 
host the responsibility of making the party a 
success. A sound rule, we think, that applies to 
business conferences as well as social affairs. 
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NATO — the PR 


of the great unknown 


By E. Grant Meade 


Director of Public Relations 
NATO Headquarters 


Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic 


OR FIVE YEARS the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization has been mis- 
called everything from a front for Union 
Now to an international fisheries agree- 
ment. A recent inquirer asked is NATO 
the name of a Japanese admiral. Actually 
it is a fourteen-nation alliance pledged 
to keep peace in the western world 
through political, economic and military 
collective action. NATO, you will say, 
needs public relations. NATO does. 
Now NATO does have a PR set-up. 
It also has some very knotty and un- 
common public relations problems. 
NATO's basic public is 385,000,000 
people scattered over one-third of the 
earth's circumference from California to 
Constantinople. They are subjects of 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Turkey, and the United States. 
Its PR people have the primary job 
of making NATO understandable to a 
Polyglot group ranging from Arabs to 
Eskimos, speaking twelve major lan- 
guages plus a few minors, with dialects. 
In spite of a belief that Uncle Sam 
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foots all the freight on overseas ven- 
tures, the NATO support plan is based 
on Capacity to pay which, in just con- 
sideration of national economies, ap- 
proaches per capita equality. 

Anyone dealing in any capacity with 
federal government public relations is 
impressed, among other things, with 
the red tape, security clearances and 
other difficulties germane to this activ- 
ity. Multiply them by fourteen, throw- 
ing in contrasting national ways of 
doing business, and you have the 
conditions under which NATO PR 
men operate in telling a highly com- 
plicated and involved story. 

In essence, the story is simple. The 
NATO partners propose to defend their 
own sovereignty and the free enterprise 
system of the democratic world by main- 
taining a collective security too strong 
for Soviet challenge. 

From this simplification NATO trav- 
erses a jungle of international plans, 
national policies, combined military 
echelons and efforts: toward political, 
social and economic harmony. Hacking 
pathways for the public through this 


Lord Ismay, Secretary General of NATO 
and Vice Chairman of the North Atlantic 
Council discusses NATO problems with 
newsmen in a press conference at SAC- 
LANT’s headquarters, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Seated at the head table are Rear Admiral 
Leon J. Huffman, USN, Chief of Staff to 
SACLANT; Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, 
USN, the first SACLANT; Lord Ismay; 
U. S. Ambassador Frederick L. Anderson; 
and Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., Director of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Information Divi- 
sion (NATID). 


wilderness is a group of less than fifty 
civilian and military PR people, mostly 
experienced professionals, with clerical 
assistants. 

The two largest PR shops are in 
Paris. Serving NATO's top body, the 
North Atlantic Council, is the North 
Atlantic Treaty Information Division 
(NATID), with an executive staff of 
fourteen civilians from six nations. 
Nearby is the thirteen-officer, four- 
nation staff of the Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe (SACEUR). Con- 
siderably smaller are the PR staffs of 
NATO's senior military executive body, 
the Standing Group, with headquarters 
in Washington, and the Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic (SACLANT) at 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

NATID has no field offices. Project 
implementation in individual countries 
is the concern of the North Atlantic 
Council’s fourteen-nation Committee on 
Information and Cultural Relations. The 
two supreme commanders do have PR 
establishments at subordinate command 
levels. 

For those who object to tax support 
for NATO's informational program, the 
cost should strike a refreshing note. To 
others it might be appalling. 

SACLANT’s 1954 PR budget is under 
$14,000 and NATID’s doesn’t reach 
$69,000. Counting down to the last 


Dr. Meade attended Dartmouth, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, Princeton, Harvard, 
and the University of Pennsylvania. He 
served as public relations officer, Amphib- 
ious Force Atlantic Fleet, from 1948 to 
1951 and has been director of public rela- 
tions for the Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic since 1951. An authority on Korea, 
a subject on which he has lectured fre- 
quently, Dr. Meade is the author of the 
book ‘‘American Military Government in 
Korea” and has con- . 
tributed numerous 
articles to U. S. pub- 
lications and foreign 
newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. In addition 
to his many other 
activities he has also 
served as Lieutenant 
Commander, USN. 
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paper clip, the total PR expenditure is 
surpassed by that of Miami, Florida. 

Last year Swiss pollsters found that 
only 21% of Americans knew what 
NATO stood for! In Great Britain, 
France and Italy, the informed totaled 
18%, 13%, and 11% _ respectively. 
Many more people are familiar with 
Miami. But would they be if the resort 
city employed only one man half-time 
for PR and spent only $5,000? 

Yet why isn’t NATO doing better? 
On the spot news side Paris is a top 
beat. Furthermore, NATO employs the 
official PR shops of member nations in 
furthering programs. However, NATO 
spot news is curtailed by policy decisions 
and security cegulations. In addition, 
most national public relations organiza- 
tions are modest in size and have other 
programs occupying their time. Finally, 
the absence of full time assigned forces 
to NATO military commanders limits 
their efforts primarily to general in- 
formation and to one shot coverages of 
training exercises. Both of these are 
subject to security regulations and to 
physical limitations. 
Actually, it is surprising what NATO 


The flags of all fourteen b 


does accomplish under these handi- 
caps. The SACLANT-SACEUR exercise 
MAINBRACE in 1952 was covered 
directly for all media by newsmen from 
178 outlets in Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, 
Norway, Switzerland, and twenty-seven 
states in the United States. 

A successful continuing program is 
the touring of NATO nations by groups 
of newsmen, parliamentarians, govern- 
ment officials, business leaders and pro- 
fessional men to observe NATO activi- 
ties first hand and acquaint themselves 
with allied nations. Aiming at the pro- 
fessional field, SACLANT maintains a 
year-round training program for reserve 
officer PR specialists. 

Other activities include: 
© Radio and TV. 
© The NATO Caravan of Peace, a large 
mobile exhibit, which recently had its 
fourth millionth visitor. 
© Publications, such as a monthly news- 
letter, two handbooks, and brochures 
on general activities and on training 
exercises—all widely distributed to news 
outlets, official government establish- 
ments and to other interested groups. 


nations of NATO fly daily at the headquarters of the 


Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic, Admiral Jerauld Wright, USN, in Norfolk, Virginia. 


SACLANT and SACEUR photographers shooting for TV news coverage during exercise 
MARINER, 1953. The ship, HMS Sheffield, Flagship of Deputy SACLANT, is leaving 
Portsmouth, England, to join with the forces of nine nations in the largest peacetime sea 


maneuvers ever held. 


Feature material, chiefly for U.S. and 9 
Canadian papers. 
NATO's community relations pro. 
gram falls into two parts. A troop 
information program is designed t 
acquaint allied forces with NATO pup. 
poses and in particular to make them 

good-will ambassadors abroad. 

On the more local side, each NATO 
organization carries Out a program 
suited to its area. For example, 
SACLANT furnishes a speaker a week 
from among his staff at Norfolk to talk 
before civic groups, and the command 
takes part in community functions, A 
local live fifteen-minute weekly TY 
program has been on the air for over 
sixty-five weeks. Norfolk, where the 
military is no rarity, showed its appre- 
ciation on SACLANT’s second anni- 
versary by presenting the command with 
a handsome bronze plaque. 

While NATO keeps in close touch 
with official international organizations 
in both government and private fields, 
the PR job is assisted in six member 
nations by voluntary associations work- 
ing to increase public knowledge on 
NATO. Their activity is illustrated by 
that of the American Council on NATO, 
which has cooperated in U. S. visits 
of NATO groups and prepared and dis- 
tributed educational material. 

Nevertheless, while all these activi- 
ties may show considerable credit for 
the NATO PR program on a cost-pro- 
duction basis, the balance on the knowl- 
edge-ignorance ledger is deep in the 
red. Nor is there any hope that staffs 
and budgets will be increased toward 
the level required by the job. Assuming 
that NATO is vital to our military 
security and essential to our stable 
economic, political, and social evolution, 
what can be done? 

Industry has a tremendous investment 
in NATO and is in a position to help 
secure it. Many companies have films, 
exhibits and publications in their PR 
program which show the importance of 
the company and its products to the 
free world. Through NATO cooperation 
some of these projects could be logically 
tied in with NATO endeavors. The re- 
sult, a wider knowledge of our demo- 
cratic economic potential by the people 
of NATO, a broader appreciation of our 
stake in this potential, and a greater 
determination to preserve our future 
growth through peaceful evolution. It 
even could result in more business. * ° 
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"Project one million” 


By A. D. Bruce, Jr. 


Vice President and Director of Public Relations 
Southwestern Savings & Loan Association 


Gene Robbins 


Information Director 
Houston Chamber of Commerce 


OUSTON’S M-DAY originally was the 

brain child of Jack Harris, vice 
president of the Houston Post Company 
in charge of KPRC and KPRC-TV, 
when he suggested late in 1953 that the 
Chamber of Commerce build a promo- 
tion around the arrival of the millionth 
citizen in Metropolitan Houston. 

In January, 1954, Chamber of Com- 
mefce statisticians came up with pop- 
ulation figures showing the Houston 
incorporated area at 690,000, and the 
metropolitan area (Harris County) at 
973,000. Projecting the daily increase 
in population, the statisticians pointed 
out that on July 3 Metropolitan Houston 
would pass the magic million mark! 

Now that the date was set, the initial 
problem was to mobilize all available 
public relations know-how and to organ- 
ize a flexible M-Day committee which 
could be changed with current develop- 
ments. Under the general chairman was 
the Steering Committee composed of 
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the chairmen of each of these subcom- 
mittees: Publicity, Selection (of Mr. 
Million), Town Meeting, County Par- 
ticipation, Gifts, School Day, Culture 
Day, Distribution and Services Day, 
Industry Day, Agriculture Day, Trans- 
portation Day and Church Day. 

Before throwing the publicity pro- 
gram into high gear, we decided to find 
out as much as possible about what 
other cities had done to celebrate pop- 
ulation milestones. Unfortunately, no 
Chamber which we contacted had any 
information in black and white. That 
cinched it. We made up our minds to 
keep a complete record of just what we 
had done. As a result, the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce has complete in- 
formation on this campaign which can 
be loaned to any city which might make 
profitable use of it. 

Having no pattern to guide us, 
we came up with the following pub- 
licity subcommittees: Advertising Tie- 


Houston—first city in the South and South- 
west to pass the magic million mark. In 
the foreground is a portion of the Gulf 
Freeway. 


In, Company Publications, Information 
Kits, National Magazines, Newspapers, 
Radio-Television, Records, Special Proj- 
ects, and Trade Journals. It turned out 
to be a very workable organization. 


The objectives 

National publicity was the primary 
objective of the committee. The mem- 
bers believed that if they made enough 
noise locally, national attention would 
be focused on Houston and its budding 
market potential. They wanted end prod- 
uct manufacturers, fabricators, and dis- 
tributive firms to take another look at 
the first metropolitan area in the South 
and Southwest to break the million 
barrier. 

After each subcommittee was organ- 
ized, the first thing to be done to bring 
the public into the picture was to run 
a slogan contest in the newspapers. 
Money was the draw. The Second Na- 
tional Bank offered a $100 prize to the 
person submitting the best slogan. Hun- 
dreds of slogans, which had to be from 
residents of Harris County and on an 
official newspaper blank, poured in. The 
judges finally picked “Houston's Wealth 
is Houston’s People—A Million Strong.” 
Two other catchy slogans were used: 
“Houston—Where A Million Is Only 
A Milestone,” and “Houston—The Rea- 
son Texas Brags.” 

While the public had been grinding 
out the slogans and day-dreaming how 
they were going to spend the prize 
money, we formulated our plan of oper- 
ation. The week of June 28—July 4 was 
designated Houston Inventory Week to 
take stock of all things which had con- 
tributed to and resulted from the amaz- 
ing population growth. Each day was 
set aside for a different phase of en- 
deavor in the community. 

Beginning with School Day, the spot- 
light was turned to Culture, Distribution 
and Service concerns, Industry, Agri- 
culture, Transportation, and Churches. 
With this framework, the stage was set 
for complete community participation. 
Any firm, organization, or individual 
could find a niche in the program. 

Key to the whole plan was the selec- 
tion of the millionth person. The plan 
also called for honors to the first baby 
born after midnight of July 3, gifts to 
the honorees, proclamations from gov- 
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A study showing the effects of Teletypesetter on news coverage 


By Scott M. Cutlip 


Associate Professor of Journalism 
fhe University of Wisconsin 


T’s A LONG, LONG WAY along the news 

assembly line from issuance of a pub- 
licity release in New York or Washing- 
ton to its publication in Punxsutawney, 
Pennsylvania, or Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. There are many gatekeepers 
along the way to determine content and 
flow of information from its source to 
the reader. This obvious fact needs to 
be reiterated periodically because many 
public relations people too often assume 
that publicity disseminated is publicity 
published and read. 

Take one small example, picked pure- 
ly by chance: 

In early April a public relations firm 
issued a two-page single-spaced news re- 
lease 850 words in length in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The two-page release, a 
printed fact sheet, and a 48-page report 
were distributed in advance to news- 
papers, press services, radio and TV. 

A small part of the information in 
this release shows up in an 84-word item 
on the United Press Teletypesetter Wire 
serving the Mid-West. A random survey 
of eleven Wisconsin dailies receiving this 
wire report shows that only one paper 
used the item. This paper carried it in 
full on page 17 under a two-line 14 pt. 
head. 

This example is used to underscore 
the need on the part of PR practitioners 
to pay closer attention to the content 
and flow of the news from trunk wire 
to state wire to newspaper to the reader. 
We in public relations need to do more 
research on the news transmission belt 
and the way it works—or doesn’t work. 

The advent of transmission of press 
association reports by ‘Teletypesetter 
tape and the impact of this change on 
newspapers requires some re-thinking 
on our publicity practices. Today nearly 
1,000 U. S. daily newspapers receive the 
reports of Associated Press, United 
Press or International News Service on 
TTS wires. 

A survey early in 1954 showed that 
54% of the member papers of Inland 


The flow of news 


Daily Press Association were setting 
their wire news with TTS tape. Many 
newspapers still edit their wire news 
much as before but more and more are 
using the tape with only essential minor 
corrections. 

To assess the impact of TTS wire re- 
ports, among other questions, last sum- 
mer I undertook a study of the content 


and flow of news in the AP from trunks 
to the Wisconsin state TTS wire to four 
typical non-metropolitan dailies. I think 
some of my findings will be of interest 
to our craft. 

In this study I categorized and counted 
the content of the AP trunk wires (A, 
B, D and sports) for the PM cycle for 


(Continued on page 24) 


An estimated 100,000 to 125,000 
words of newscopy flows into 
the AP from staffers, stringers, 
member papers, publicists, etc. 
for each news cycle. The exact 
amount of copy processed is 
not known. 
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Out of this glut of copy, the AP editors select 
and transmit an average (based on 5-day sample) 
of 283 items totaling — 57,000 words. 
This big volume of news rolls across the US 
onits A, B, D and Sports wires each news cycle. 
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From the mass of AP trunk news, Wisconsin’s 
AP bureau selects, as an average, some 77 
items and 13,352 words for re-transmission 
to Wisconsin’s non-metropolitan AP dailies. 
This is a carryover of 27.2% items, 23.5% words 
from the trunks. To these, Wisconsin adds 
some 45 stories and 6,000 words of Wisconsin 
news so that Wisconsin’s dailies receive 122 
items totaling 19,423 words as an average. 
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From this reduced, revised news report, four 
typical Wisconsin dailies select and use as an 
average 74 items and 12,848 words of wire 
copy. four papers studied used from 55% 
to 87% of the Wisconsin AP TTS wire. 
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The Continuing Study of eee Reading 
and other reader-interest studies show that the 
average reader reads a fourth to a fifth of the 
stories printed in his paper. 


(i) 
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How cotton wee 


By William H. Baldwin, Jr. 


New York Public Relations Manager 
National Cotton Council of America 


HERE ARE 116 special Weeks listed 
in the Chamber of Commerce's an- 
nual compilation for 1954, plus count- 
less Days, Months and Times. Even Na- 
tional Leave Us Alone Week has no 
place to itself on the calendar, running 
simultaneously with National Conserva- 
tion Week and Cottage Cheese-Cling 
Peach Salad Time, among others. 
With the calendar this crowded, is it 
worthwhile to sponsor a, Week? Based 
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ke 
pays a PR bonus 


on experience with National Cotton 
Week, which will be celebrated next 
May 9-14 for the 25th year, the cotton 
industry says, “Yes!” 

Over the years, Cotton Week has 
produced tangible results in terms of 
good-will for cotton as well as sales 
volume for cotton merchandise. 

A cotton farmer in West Texas is a 
long way off from a dry goods merchant 
in Oneonta, New York, but at least 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner (center) pre- 
senting his Cotton Week proclamation to 
Ernest Stewart of the National Cotton 
Council (right) and W. Ray Bell of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York in a ceremony at New York’s 
City Hall attended by textile dignitaries. 


once a year they establish a point of 
contact—during National Cotton Week. 

To the small retailer, the cotton in- 
dustry may appear rather remote and 
impersonal. But comes Cotton Week 
and his mail brings a large brochure 
with window display and promotion 
ideas; he is offered, at cost, posters and 
streamers he can use to brighten his 
store in an event that fits into his small 
promotion budget. The retailer may take 
advantage of this assistance, or he may 
toss the brochure in the wastebasket: 
either way he is reminded that the cot- 
ton industry is interested in his own 
problems and wants to help him sell cot- 
ton products. 

Retailers are an important “public” 
for cotton, since about 75% of all bales 
shipped to American mills eventually 
become products which are sold across 
the store counter. The very fact that 
there is a Cotton Week gives an annual 
boost to the industry’s retailer-relations. 

That’s one reason why, despite oc- 
casional wails from editors—when 
they're not busy saluting Printing Edu- 
cation Week, Boys and Girls Want Ad 
Week or National Newspaper Week— 
there is still plenty of opportunity for 
developing a Week into a practical pub- 
lic relations venture. 

A ten-point checklist for planning a 
special Week has evolved from the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s development of 
Cotton Week into a nationwide event. 
Many of the same techniques can be 
employed in other industries. 

Obviously, Cotton Week is basically 
a merchandising event, designed to help 
retailers move cotton goods, which ac- 
count for 69% of all textile products 
they sell. But it also pays off in PR. 

The event demonstrates the interplay 
of sales promotion and publicity, each 
activity supporting the other. On an in- 
stitutional publicity level, the fact that 
there is a Cotton Week provides a nat- 
ural news peg for TV shows, magazine 
articles and syndicate features on prog- 
ress in cotton farming. 

The fact that stores are showing new 
styles in summer cottons also provides 
a product publicity peg for fashion fea- 
tures. This publicity in turn creates a 
favorable climate for consumer , interest 
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in the Cotton Week promotions staged 
by stores throughout the country. 

Last year, for example, some 15,453 
stores and retail outlets of chain stores 
participated in 1953 Cotton Week— 
either through local advertising or use 
of official Cotton Week posters and dis- 
play materials. We received clippings of 
686 Cotton Week advertisements, 
amounting to 995,400 lines, placed by 
601 stores in 429 daily newspapers lo- 
cated in 44 states. Ten dailies published 
special Cotton Week editions. 

This year, according to preliminary 
tabulations, retailers placed 775 Cotton 
Week ads totaling more than a million 
lines in dailies. Some 65 dailies and 
weeklies asked the Council for Cotton 
Week special edition press kits. Some 
150 cities and towns staged community- 
wide Cotton Week celebrations, with 
parades, contests, balls, exhibits, school 
exercises, women’s club programs, 
crowning of local cotton queens, etc. 

In this type of activity, the Cotton 
Council has the advantage of a strong 
field service staff (membership rela- 
tions) with staffers located in the 16 
cotton states. Field service representa- 
tives helped organize local Cotton Week 
committees—composed of merchants, 
publishers, TV station managers, farmers 
and other civic leaders—which planned 
and executed their own celebrations. 

Outside the Cotton Belt, community- 
wide events have been organized by 
retail groups, newspapers or radio sta- 
tions. This year, for instance, the Cham- 
paign, Illinois, Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored a telephone promotion to fo- 
cus attention on Cotton Week fashions 
in ten participating stores. Housewives 
who answered their phones with the 
words, “It’s Cotton Time,’ won new 
dresses as prizes and saw their names 
and photos in the newspapers. 

A few editorial writers last year had 
some fun with a story that the Governor 
of New Jersey had declined to proclaim 
Cotton Week on the ground that no cot- 
ton is grown in New Jersey. Later it 
developed that cotton was grown in New 
Jersey after all—by 2,405 residents who 
had obtained packets of seed for flower 
pot plantations from the Cotton Council 
in Memphis. 

The incident served to bring out that 
the cotton industry tries to overlook no 
bets in making Cotton Week interesting 
throughout the country. Many of the 
same techniques should work as well for 
other industries. ® 


Checklist for Planning 
A Special Week 


© 1. Show retailers how they can tie in to best advantage. Give them 4 
detailed promotion plan book with ad layouts, window display diagrams and 
sales training copy. Provide official posters, streamers and other display ma- 
terials the stores can use. 


° 2. Make it easy for newspapers and broadcasters to participate. Provide 
them with a slogan, ad mats and copy to help them do a better selling job. 


© 3. Use a field force or sales organization to set up local committees of 
merchants and civic groups who can carry the ball in each city where com- 
munity-wide celebrations are appropriate. One on-the-spot personal contact 
is worth 100 letters. 


° 4. Prepare a publicity press kit with a variety of feature stories, glossy 
photographs and mats for publications which ask for #t. 


° 5. Provide the field force with press kits, radio scripts, speeches, procla- 
mations and other materials to be drawn on and adapted for local use as 
necessary. 


© 6. Coordinate all existing publicity services. The National Cotton Council 
issues special Cotton Week editions of its two regular mat services, three 
radio script services, radio tape service, exclusive-in-your-city fashion photos, 
house magazine releases, weekly and monthly newsletters. 


© 7. Arrange for publicity and promotion tie-ins with allied firms and 
industries. 


© 8. Set up special events which create news. Cotton Week events have 
ranged from kickoff ceremonies in the Cotton Exchange to aerial cotton boll 
bombings. 


° 9. Keep business publications fully informed of all developments, before, 
during and after the event. Many will publish special editions months before 
the actual event. 


© 10. Plan and start work early. Development of 1955 National Cotton 
Week began last June with an analysis of the 1954 results and recommenda- 
tions for 1955. Preliminary poster art was in production by July. Industry 
publicity starts in September with announcement of the 1955 Cotton Week 
dates. An early start is generally advisable, for it takes nearly a year to stage 
a successful Week. 


One of four Cotton Week windo 
National Cotton Week. 


ws featured by St. Petersburg, Florida, store during 1954 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


TV as a publicity medium 


through film 


By William R. Moore 


General Director of Public Relations 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 


.* OLD CLICHE about the early bird 
winding up with the worm never 
held truer than in the case of utilizing 
television as a publicity medium. 
Something over a year ago, Union 
Pacific Railroad decided to try an ex- 
periment. For years the railroad, which 
Operates the famous ski and summer re- 
sort, Sun Valley, as well as the hotels in 
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the Grand Canyon, Bryce and Zion Na- 
tional Parks and Cedar Breaks National 
Monument, had been periodically mak- 
ing motion pictures depicting the scenic 
beauties of these resorts. These were 
shown before clubs, travel groups, 
schools and just about any place else 
where an audience could be gathered. 
Results were satisfactory. But one show- 


ing on a big television station would en- 
sure more viewers than a year’s showing 
before clubs and similar groups. 

With this in mind, Union Pacific 
talked the situation over with Richard 
Marvin, radio and television authority, 
and it was decided to make one experi- 
mental film out of existing films, to try 
out with the television stations. If the 
TV stations would use it as a public serv- 
ice film or a “filler,” well and good. ‘If 
they thought it was too commercial, well, 
Union Pacific wouldn’t be out much. 
Union Pacific's president, Arthur E. 
Stoddard, who is responsible for a great 
many of the road’s “firsts” was enthu- 
siastic about the idea so Marvin and 
UP’s Public Relations Department went 
to work. 

First, all of the railroad’s more than 
45 motion pictures were carefully 
scanned. These covered more than ten 
years of shooting by Vincent H. Hunter 
and Jack Patterson, cinematographers 
attached to the Public Relations Depart- 
ment. Subjects ranged from skiing at 
Sun Valley, horseback riding at Grand 
Canyon all the way through to cattle 
raising and potato growing. Quality was 
satisfactory because the railroad’s films 
are not shot on a time schedule. If the 
weather is bad, there is no shooting. Top 
emphasis is placed on quality and ex- 
cellence of photography. 

It was decided to use a format some- 
what similar to that of the old “March 
of Time.” The film was to be limited to 
12% minutes so that if the television 
station wished to use spot announce- 
ments along with the film it could do so 
without having to cut it, thus making 
it easier for the station. 

Commercialism was out. If Union 
Pacific were going to advertise, it would 
have to buy the time. That was a fore- 
gone conclusion. But, Union Pacific is a 
Western railroad serving “All the West,” 
and therefore anything “plugging” the 
West would be beneficial to the railroad. 

Discussion led to the conclusion that 
a small shield, bearing the road’s em- 
blem, would not be unpalatable to the 
television outlets if placed on the sub- 
titles. It was also agreed that at the 
close, following the credits, a big Union 
Pacific emblem would be used. If the 
stations didn’t think it was too commer- 
cial and used it, fine! If they objected 
to it, the shield was so placed that it 
could easily be omitted. 

Next came the naming of the picture. 
“Western Wonderland” was finally de- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Getting more mileage 
from the annual report 


By William H. Collins 


Director of Advertising 
Dravo Corporation 


NLY LAST YEAR, for the first time, 

Dravo Corporation initiated a new 
distribution of its annual report to sales 
personnel throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Under the supervision of the corpora- 
tion’s Sales Committee, our representa- 
tives were encouraged to distribute the 
1952 Dravo Report to key customers 
and prospects. The response to this in- 
novation was excellent, evincing praise 
from customers and salesmen alike. 

In the wake of the utilization of this 
new “sales tool,” we started to speculate 
on the annual report distribution policies 
of other companies. Had any of them, 
we wondered, formulated new and bene- 
ficial public relations uses for their re- 
ports? Were these documents limited 


largely to “short runs” to the stockhold- 
er; or, like Dravo, were other manage- 
ments also “getting more mileage from 
their annual reports?” 

Our questions, translated into action, 
resulted in a survey of other corpora- 
tions, to determine not only present an- 
nual report practices, but also to gauge 
the truth or falsehood of a great welter 
of published claims and counterclaims 
concerning the efficacy of the report as 
a public relations instrument. 


New look, new philosophy 

Even a casual comparison of last year’s 
reports with those published a decade 
ago reveals the phenomenal general 
transformation of the documents from 
brief and barren financial accountings 


Financial World yearly awards 
“Oscar of Industry” trophies for the best 
annual reports in 100 industrial classifi. 
cations. An exhibit of prize winners then 
travels around the country, acquainting 
business, industry, and educators with the 
best in this field of communication. Left— 
the exhibit at Yale University. 


to the enlarged, pictorialized and jp. 
formative brochures of today. 

The annual report, as a subject, has 
become popular with speakers and writ. 
ers. Its impact has had sufficient strength 
to produce new business organizations 
devoted to financial public relations mat. 
ters, built around guidance in annual re- 
port production. 

A major symptom of the trend has 
been the curious spectacle of corpora- 
tion vying with corporation to win hon- 
ors in national competition. 

If this philosophy had wrought a 
“new look” in report content and make- 
up, we thought it highly likely that it 
had also resulted in additional distribu- 
tion to groups and individuals with no 
direct pecuniary interest in the corpora- 
tion’s affairs. Beyond the immediate 
stockholder target, we wanted to know 
the depth of annual report use to influ- 
ence the potential stockholder and those 
others who would recommend, directly 
or indirectly, his ultimate investment 
choices. We wanted to determine wheth- 
er the annual report was used, as we had 
used it, to build up interest in the com- 
pany among customers and prospective 
customers. Even farther afield, our ob- 
jective was to provide some measure- 
ment, through the survey, of general 
public relations utilization among audi- 
ences whose good-will and support con- 
tribute to continuous and profitable cor- 
porate operations. 


150 firms surveyed 

Survey questionnaires were sent to 
150 corporations of varying size and in 
almost every major industrial classifica- 
tion. Solid proof of current interest in 
annual reporting was reflected in the 
prompt return of 73% of the completed 
survey forms. 

From figures provided by these te- 
spondents, we found that the combined 
total printing of annual reports by their 
firms ran to 7,845,000 copies last year. 
Of this total, approximately 2,700,000 
copies were distributed to recipients 
other than stockholders. The fact that 
the production billing for this extra- 
stockholder distribution would run into 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Classroom a PR laboratory 


How students learn PR by working at it in 
what they claim is the nation’s only high 
school class in public relations. 


By Dick Saffels 


Member of Public Relations Class 
Whittier High School 
Whittier, California 


AVING THE UNIQUE distinction of 

being the only class of its kind in 
the United States, Whittier High 
School’s PR Class, composed of Juniors 
and Seniors, does a “man size” job in 
publicizing activities taking place in 
the nation’s fastest growing school dis- 
trict. 

The class, under the direction of 
PRSA member Hank Litten, who is also 
the District PR Director, is a variable 
jack-of-all-trades as it does everything 
from handling athletic programs to 
covering school social functions and 
publicizing district-wide bond elections. 

A typical day in the class begins with 
Litten giving a brief talk on projects 
that have to be done that day and then, 
with a familiar “let's go to work,” the 
gfoup scatters to the print shop, photo 
lab, business offices, and physical edu- 
cation departments. 

“Any resemblance between this class 
and a typical high school class is purely 
coincidental,” says Litten. Each student 
of the informally-conducted class is al- 
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lowed to move around at will and can 
leave the room at any time during 
the period to get necessary informa- 
tion. Each member of the class has a 
specific job, with assignments made on 
the basis of individual interest. 

Two girls, Meredyth Myers and Patty 
Steere, were in charge of publicity for 
the “Spotlight Revue,” the school’s an- 
nual talent show this year. They wrote 
releases, edited a special issue of the 
student newspaper with the help of 
Donna Morrison and Lorece Turner, 
and arranged for and set up all photog- 
raphy. 

Charles Oliver was in charge of ath- 
letic schedule posters this year and is 
currently laying out press cards for use 
next year. He lays out the posters and 
cards, selects type, and supervises pro- 
duction in the school’s print shop. 

Five boys in the class, including Oli- 
ver, publicized the Whittier High sports 
program for the school paper, the local 
Whittier News, and the Los Angeles 


Susie Wrinkle (right), student newspaper 
editor, busy obtaining information for a 
story over the phone while Carole Phillips 
(center), class artist, works on a poster 
with Meredyth Myers (left). 


metropolitan dailies. The future sports 
writers, Bill Holdbrook, Frank Ripley, 
Dick Saffels, and Alan Wayte, each cov- 
ered a separate sport during the fall; 
winter, and spring seasons, to give the 
school its most complete coverage of 
sports activities in history. 

Darlene Brown, Wayte, and Ripley 
wrote the script and narrated the film 
of the football carnival held in Novem- 
ber by the district’s three high schools— 
Whittier, El Rancho, and California. 

Karen Kunow and Norma Kelley 
maintained a newspaper scrapbook for 
the three schools and kept track of the 
news file. This is quite a difficult task as 
there are fourteen newspapers in the 
49.8 square mile district. Norma is also 
advertising manager for the Cardinal 
and W hite, school newspaper, and Karen 
was in charge of publicizing the Spring 
Play and Spring Concert. 

Carole Phillips and Donna Morrison 
collaborated on publicizing the construc- 
tion of the Model Home, which students 
of the Industrial Arts classes build 
every year. They wrote an article that 
was published in several national maga- 
zines and also helped with the press 
coverage of the “Spotlight Revue.” 
Richard Klein put out a colorful, four- 
page brochure on the Model Home. 

Georgene Turner handled correspond- 
ence between Whittier High and other 
schools and has worked on news releases 
for outside publications. At present she 
is working on a “fact sheet” for the 
forthcoming tax increase election. 

Lorece Turner also wrote stories for 
outside papers and worked on a program 
for the Adult Education school and 
Summer school. Susie Wrinkle, school 
paper editor, writes outside news re- 
leases and works on special projects. 

Local newspaper editors and public 
relations-conscious civic leaders are high 
in their praise of the program and its 
activities. Not only does it solve many 
of the school-community problems be- 
fore they can arise, but offers top-flight 
students a chance for personal satisfac- 
tion and the opportunity to learn many 
skills which will be valuable in adult 
life, * 
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OPENING MEETING—PRSA’s New Or- 
leans Chapter opened the 1954-55 season 
on September 15 with one of the most 
successful dinner meetings to date. The 
meeting was held at the Roosevelt Hotel. 
Principal speaker was Rear Admiral Harold 
B. (Min) Miller, head of the Department 
of Information and executive director of 


PR BREAKFASTS—New president of 
PRSA’s Rochester Chapter William H. Cor- 
win sparked th2 idea of breakfast meetings 
for the Chapter’s council this summer. The 
time, 8:15 a.m.; the place, a downtown 
restaurant. There, over the wheatcakes 
and sausage, the scrambled eggs, the pip- 
ing hot coffee, accomplishment has been, 
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the Oil Industry Information Committee of 
the American Petroleum Institute. Pictured 
above, left to right, are Ray Samuel, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Chapter and pub- 
lic relations director of Higgins, Inc.; Ad- 
miral Miller; and Hal Yockey, public rela- 
tions and advertising director of Pan-Am 
Southern Corporation. 


like the attendance, excellent. Pushing de- 
tails of the fall program in the bright morn- 
ing sunshine are (left to right) William P. 
Blackmon, program chief; Norman M. 
Howden, membership chairman; and Presi- 
dent Corwin. Breakfasteer with camera was 
Gene Richner, publicity chairman. 


Johannes A. Brongers, vice president, pub- 
lic relations, Royal Dutch Shell Company, 
and a leading figure in international public 
relations circles, died in the September 5 
KLM plane crash at Shannon, Ireland, en 
route to a company conference in the U. §. 
Mr. Brongers, as a founder-member from 
Holland, was one of the organizers of the 
Provisional Committee for the establish- 
ment of an International Public Relations 
Association, and was a key figure in 
arranging the first meeting of the group in 
1950 at Heerlen, The Netherlands. 


Richard B. Hall, PRSA delegate to the 1954 
meeting of the International Public Rela- 
tions Committee at Strafford-on-Avon, 
England, will present a report to the Fall 
Meeting of the Society’s Board of Directors 
at St. Louis on October 16, regarding the 
proposed plans for the first year’s develo 
ment of the newly established group which 
includes twelve national PR organizations 
as sponsors. 
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NEWS SECTION. 


New York Conference 
Panel Speaker 


Dave Garroway, star of three NBC network 
shows, and one of the busiest men on tele- 
vision, will be one of the speakers at 
PRSA’s 7th National Public Relations Con- 
ference at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 
He will speak on “‘The Low Pressure Ap- 
proach” during the December 1 morning 
session. Dan J. Forrestal, chairman of the 
session has built the half day program 
around the theme ‘‘Public Relations is 
Good Business.” 


AMA’s PR Institute Meets in Gricege 


The American Medical Association's 
Public Relations Institute in Chicago 
September 1 and 2 attracted almost 300 
state and county medical representatives 
from thirty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia. 

The “Crackerbarrel Institute” (so- 
called because its theme stressed in- 
formality to promote the swapping of 
ideas) was planned primarily for lay 
executive and PR personnel, physician 
chairmen of PR committees, and auxili- 
ary PR committee women. 

Almost every problem confronting 
medical societies was discussed, and the 
speakers’ platform featured experts in 
medical television production, direct 
mail promotion, AMA services, medical 
fees, the role of medical assistants, med- 
ical motion pictures, and inter-organiza- 
tional cooperation. 

Reports of the successful PR pro- 
grams conducted by individual medical 
societies indicated that the medical pro- 
fession was winning friends and under- 
standing of its programs. 

Public Relations needs of individual 
physicians will be discussed Sunday, 


Left to 


right—Frederick W. Miebach, 
Medical Society of the State of New York; 
Harold W. Brunn, Minnesota State Medical 
Association; Harold Parham, Florida Med- 


ical Association; Jerry L. Pettis, Los 
Angeles County Medical Association. 


November 28, at the AMA’s Seventh 
National Medical Public Relations Con- 
ference in Miami. 


Centennial Souvenir Picture Gets Everybody Into the Act 


Just about everybody likes to have his pic- 
ture taken. This has been proved at 
conventions all over the country this year 
by Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. In the past, booth displays were 
of the usual variety—static background and 
handout pieces. This year, tieing in with its 
50th anniversary theme, the company 
chose a 1904 ‘curved dash runabout”’ as 
the stellar attraction for its display. A 
man and his lady companion, dressed in 
1904 costumes, were shown in the car. 
It was constructed so that booth visitors 
could be photographed in the same 
manner as at trick photo concessions 
at amusement parks and carnivals. Derby 
hats and paper mustaches were pro- 
vided the men, and wide-brimmed hats 
with silk fascinators, were available for 
the women. Pictures were snapped with a 
Polaroid Land Camera, so that visitors could 
see themselves in the antiquated auto one 
minute later. The pictures were then in- 
serted in folders with Hardware Mutuals 
50th Anniversary gold imprinted seals, and 
presented to the subjects. An appropriate 
1904 musical background and a ‘“‘goose 
horn’’ added to the general merriment. 
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The Yankee 
Couldnt Hold 


All the Company Presidents and 
Vice Presidents Who Read Newsweek 
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Yonkee Stadium seats. . . .. 
presidents and Vice Presidents 
whoread Newsweek .... 
...ONE SEGMENT OF 

AMERICA’S MOST SIGNIFICANT 


67,000 
102,000 


MILLION 


R BEFORE has any. magazine attracted one 
N million people of such high average family in- 
come ($11,896) and so heavily concentrated (95.5%) 
at the influence and decision levels of business, in- 
dustry, the professions and government. 
Significantly, Newsweek’s dramatic 30% circulation 


gain during the past five years has been exceeded 
by an increase in executive circulation of 59.6%. 


NEWSWEEK ...SERVING AMERICA’S MOST SIGNIFICANT MILLION News 


- 
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And why the attraction? 


Mature minds recognize that, in today’s complex 
world, understanding of events requires analysis of 
what happened, why did it happen, what’s going to 
happen next. 

This is what Newsweek provides—the news signifi- 
cance—and it has proved to be such a vital, such a 
unique, service that it has attracted the week-in- 
and-week-out readership of America’s most signifi- 
cant million families. 


—America’s most significant audience for advertis- 
ing aimed at influencing the nation’s thought and 
purchasing power! 


Week 
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CHICAGO CHAPTER 

“Crime and Politics in Chicago” was 
the subject of the Chapter’s first meeting 
of the new season held September 27 in 
the Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone 
Hotel. 

Participants in the panel discussion in- 
cluded Alderman Robert Merriam of the 
tifth ward, chairman of the City Council 
Crime Committee; Guy E. Reed, executive 
vice president of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank and head of The Citizens of 
Greater Chicago; Samuel W. Witwer, Jr. 
of the law firm of Witwer, Wilkenson & 
Moran and chairman of the Illinois Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Revision; and 
Virgil Peterson, operating director of the 
Chicago Crime Commission. Dale O’Brien 
acted as moderator. They cited specific 
situations and offered suggestions by which 
PR executives can help to crystallize public 
action in favor of political reforms. 

Alice V. Donahue has been named 
secretary of the Chapter. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

Charles Watson, director of PR for 
O'’Keefe’s Brewery, Toronto, noted for 
putting sales sense into PR and PR sense 
into his salesmen, spoke at the opening 
meeting of the fall season, held September 
22 at the Veterans Memorial Building. 

The Chapter is planning to publish a 
new Chapter Directory as of January 1, 
1955. Walter Murphy will handle pub- 
lication and Fred Thompson will serve as 
directory chairman. 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 

Chapter member Virgene Robinson of 
the National Cotton Council’s sales pro- 
motion staff is handling PR for the 1954 
“Save With Cotton Bags” sewing contest. 
Coronation of the International Cotton 
Bag Sewing Queen at the International 
Dairy Show in Chicago this month cli- 
maxes the year's activities. 

C. Armitage Harper, past Chapter pres- 
ident, discussed the “Need for Better Pub- 
lic Relations by College Fraternities” dur- 
ing the Pi Kappa Alpha national leader- 
ship school held at the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford, at the end of August. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

More than 250 people attended three 
PR-packed sessions conducted by top man- 
agement members of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company of America at the 
third Annual Minnesota Forum - held 
October 1. Full report will appear in next 
issue. 

The Minnesota Chapter, Minneapolis 
Advertising Club, and Minneapolis Coun- 
cil of Civic Clubs co-sponsored a Civic 
Publicity Conference on September 20 in 
the Hotel Radisson Gold Room. 

The Chapter held its Annual Golf 
Party and Dinner at the North Oaks 
Country Club on September 17. 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER 

The Hon. Herbert Brownell, Attorney- 
General of the United States, spoke at the 
opening session of the fall season, a lunch- 
eon at Toots Shor’s. 

On October 20 the Chapter plans to 
pay tribute to Denny Griswold and Public 
Relations News, celebrating ten years of 
service to the PR profession. The speaker 
for November 19 is slated to be James 
Hagerty, press secretary to the President 
of the United States. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY AREA CHAPTER 

An analysis of the value of marketing 
research in banking and the story of the 
unique approach to employe education, 
were featured at the August meeting of the 
Bay Area Chapter. 

Speaking on the application of market 
research to banking was Miss Patricia L. 
Hagerty of the San Francisco Bank. She 
pointed out that market research is not 
a substitute for executive decisions, but 
rather an extremely valuable and often 
unused supplement. 

Defining the subject as the systematic 
collection and interpretation of informa- 
tion for the purpose of raising sales, de- 
creasing costs, and increasing net profits, 
Miss Hagerty emphasized its value to 
banking and statisticians. In banking, mar- 
ket research can evaluate bankers as sales- 
men, whose success is measured in terms 
of new accounts and dollars. The business- 
like and scientific procedure of marketing 
research replaces guesswork in making 
executive decisions both concerning in- 
ternal and external policies. It provides a 
genuine cross-section of public opinion, 
with data compiled objectively and with- 
out bias. 

The second half of the program was 
conducted by Walter R. Shoaff of the 
American Trust Company. Mr. Shoaff de- 
scribed and answered questions concern- 
ing the firm’s pioneering “Know Your 
Bank Quiz,” which has attracted nation- 
wide interest. 

He reported that the development of the 
program was based on the bank’s opinion 
that their 31,000 employes form a corpor- 
ate bank personality and that the public 
judges that personality by the individual 
employes with which it comes in contact. 
For this reason, the company set out to 
promote an employe education program 
to develop public relations at the grass 
roots level within its employe body. 

The quiz is particularly effective in 
reaching out-of-town offices. Cash prizes 
are awarded and employes compete with 
other members of the staff having the 
same amount of banking experience. 

In 1954 the bank expects to award a 
total of $4,175 in cash prizes for knowl- 
edge of the bank’s operations and _par- 
ticipation in contests. When the quiz was 
last held in 1952 more than 1,300 staff 
members took part. 


Manufacturer Develops 
Master Exhibit 


S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY ......... 


S. Morgan Smith Company of York, 
Pennsylvania, a leading manufacturer of 
hydraulic turbines and industrial valves, 
has solved its trade exhibit and display 
problems for an anticipated ten years to 
come through construction of a master 
exhibit unit which is completely self- 
contained, enabling the company’s Tur- 
bine Division and Valve Division sales 
departments to display their respective 
lines of equipment in booth spaces with 
frontages varying from 20 to 40 feet, at 
shows anywhere in the country. 

The unit has attracted considerable 
attention from show visitors and ex- 
hibitors alike because of its unique 
flexibility and provisions for displaying 
heavy industrial equipment with a col- 
lective weight of several tons and at the 
same time maintaining an “open” ap- 
pearance which invites visitors to stop 
and inspect the equipment. 

The master exhibit is complete even 
to its own chairs, ashtrays, writing desk 
with telephone connection, electric wall 
clock, tile floor, etc. 


Controls Surveys 
To Aid Executives 


Paperwork simplifications, tools and 
management control methods for the 
sales promotion, advertising, direct mail 
and publicity executive are the subjects 
of a series of surveys and reports by the 
Institute for Advertising Controls, Hill- 
side, New Jersey. 

Under the direction of George Black, 
industrial PR counsel and former Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association 
officer, the Institute is studying work 
steps and record keeping procedures 
with a view to offering recommenda- 
tions and providing executives with 
adequate, easy-to-review control ma- 
terial. 
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PEOPLE - PROGRAMS - AND ACCOUNTS 


HAROLD BRAYMAN, director of public re- 
lations, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., has been appointed a member of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce's 
1954-55 Committee on Taxation. The 
objective of the committee is to foster a 
stable and equitable tax system that will 
avoid excessive taxation and yet provide 
adequate funds for the proper functions 
of government. 


GEORGE E. BOUNDS, 
former director of 
publicity for Delta- 
C&S Air Lines, has 
been named director 
of advertising for 
the transportation 
company. He has 
been in the air trans- 
port business for nearly thirteen years. 


WILLIAM R. BAKER, JR., chairman of the 
board at Benton & Bowles, Inc., has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Advertis- 
ing Committee of the Travelers Aid So- 
ciety of New York. 


KETCHUM, INC., of Pittsburgh, Pa., cele- 
brated its 35th anniversary in the public 
relations field last month. 


K. B. WILLETT, vice president of Hard- 
ware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisc., has 
been elected by the American Management 
Association to fill the unexpired term of 
late director E. H. Connarroe which ends 
in 1956. 


VINCENT R. FOWLER, vice president of 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. (N. Y.), has taken 
over the additional duties of heading the 
agency's Nuclear Energy Information Div- 
ision. 


HENRY J. KAISER, JR., vice president and 
director of the Henry J. Kaiser Company, 
has assumed direction of the public re- 
lations functions of Kaiser Services among 
his other responsibilities. 


The appointments of NEDVILLE E. NorD- 
NESS as Public Affairs Officer in the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Rome and FRANK L. 
DENNIS as Policy Coordinator in the Of- 
fice of Programs and Policy has been an- 
nounced by Theodore C. Streibert, Di- 
rector of the U. S. Information Agency. In 
addition WILLIAM L. CLARK has been 
named assistant director for Europe and 
FRANK H. ORAM, JR., assistant director 
for American Republics. 


M. B. MCDONALD, director of publicity 
and advertising for Florida Power & Light 
Company, has been elected a vice president 
of the company. 


Two additions have been made to the 
executive staff of The Advertising Council: 
ELENORE GUINCHI, formerly a staff mem- 
ber of the Radio and Television Depart- 
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ment, is now service manager of that 
department; JEANNINE SNOW, former 
assistant to account executive Henry 
Wehde, Jr., is now service manager of 
the Council’s Graphics Department. 


LLoypD E. BERG, JR. has been promoted 
to public relations manager of Omar In- 
corporated, Omaha. 


DALE O'BRIEN, president of Mayer and 
O’Brien, Inc., Chicago and Los Angeles, 
recently wrote two articles for the maga- 
zine, American Business. The first discussed 
some of the basic fundamentals of public 
relations. The second suggested ways to 
improve a current program and explained 
how a company without a program can 
get one under way. 


MOVES 


TEN EYCK LANSING has closed his public 
relations office in Providence, Rhode 
Island, to join Baldwin and Mermey in 
New York as a senior associate. 


ELLIs S. PERLMAN, 
former vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
public relations for 
Coleman Todd & As- 
sociates, has joined 
The Ohio Trucking 
Association as man- 
aging director. 


ROBERT S. PRENTISS, formerly with the 
Lycoming Division of Avco Manufacturing 
Company, has been named publications 
editor of Lever Brothers Company, New 
York. 


W. H. FERRY, former partner in Earl New- 
som & Company, has been elected vice 
president of The Fund for the Republic, 
a non-profit organization devoted to pro- 
motion of the principles set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. 


Dr. ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR., former ex- 
ecutive director of the Trustees Committee 
on Development, Emory University, is now 
president of the Atlanta Art Association. 


LOUIS RIEPENHOFF, former public serv- 
ice and promotion director of radio sta- 
tion WEMP, is now PR and promotion 
director of TV station WTVW, Mil- 
waukee. 


GEORGE KAVNER, former president and 
account manager of T. H. Allen Associates, 
Springfield, Mass., has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations for The National 
Brewing Company, Baltimore. 


LAWRENCE W. 
REMBER, for the 
past seven years with 
the American Medi- 
cal Association, first 
as PR director and 
assistant to the gen- 
eral manager and 
then as field secre- 
tary, has been appointed executive director 
of the Model Industry Association, head- 
quartered in Chicago. 


PAUL L. DENTON, former general assign- 
ments reporter and desk man for the 
Dallas Times-Herald, and GORDON W. 
SMITH, who has been president of the 
Fort Worth publishing firm, Smiths, Inc., 
have joined the staff of Witherespoon & 
Ridings, Inc.-Denton is an account repre- 
sentative in the firm’s Dallas office; Smith 
in Fort Worth. 


GAR SCHMITT, who was formerly with 
Tyndall Associates, Inc., has joined Robert 
S. Taplinger & Associates, Inc., New York, 
as second executive. 


The GLASS CONTAINER MANUPAC- 
TURERS INSTITUTE, INC., has moved to 99 
Park Avenue, New York. 


KENNETH R. MILLER, former executive 
director of the Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council, is now president of the Ohio 
Mechanics Institute. 


WILLIAM R. “BILL” BAKER, formerly 
press relations manager of General Foods 
Corporation, and more recently an account 
executive with Selvage, Lee & Chase, has 
joined the public relations department of 
Grant Advertising, Inc., in an executive 
capacity. 


GORDON H. TURRENTINE, formerly an 
officer of the Texas National Bank of 
Houston, is now secretary and assistant 
general manager of the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce. 


JOSEPH H. MADER, who was formerly 
with the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, has joined the Department of 
Journalism at Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


LOYDE O. AUKERMAN, former vice pres- 
ident and director of public relations of 
Wake Forest College, has been named 
vice president of Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


FRANK RICHARDSON, formerly with 
American Car & Foundry, is now resident 
public relations manager with the New 
Haven Railroad. 


GILBERT L. WARD is now assistant to 
the president of Investigations, Inc., New 
York, specialists in determining the causes 
of inventory shortages and other losses 
in industrial and retail operations. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Institutional Acceptance 
THE NEW YORKER’S list of national advertisers promoting institutional 
themes or business ideas to business executives has grown considerably since 
January 1, 1952. The partial list that follows is made up of accounts which ran in 
: 1952-1954. The 33 names marked with asterisks are new accounts from 1952-1954. 
In this alphabetical list we indicate the purpose for which each advertiser has 
used THE NEW YORKER to promote different business ideas. We are printing 
this in the hope that THE NEW YORKER may help you in your public rela- 
tions program. 
*ABC TELEVISION NETWORK... . +s»... . . Business Promotion 
| ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA ...... . .. . Public Relations 
AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE CORP. ...... . Business Promotion 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE ... . . . . . . . Public Relations 
*AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO... .. . . . Business Machines 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. .. . _ . Public Relations 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. ..... . ... . . Rayon Yarns 
BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD . . . . . . . . Industrial Sites 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC CO., LTD... . . . . . Business Sites 
BROWN Co... . . . . . . . . Business Supplies 
HAROLD CABOT & CO., ‘INC. Agency 
*CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY . .... . . . Advertising Agency 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U. S. 
Nation’s Business . . . .. . . . . Business Promotion 
*CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL CO. . . Printing Papers 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Public Relations 
CHRYSLER CORP. .. : . Public Relations 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER, INC... . . . . . . Business Promotion 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY . . . . . . . Business Promotion 
*COLMAN, PRENTIS & VARLEY, INC.. . .. . . . Advertising Agency 
CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP... . . . . Public Relations 
*CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA... . . Business Promotion 
CORNING GLASS WORKS. ..... . . . Public Relations 
RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. . . . .. . . . . . Business Machinery 
CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO. 
*CUNNINGHAM & WALSH, Advertising Agency 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION ............. .. . Business Machines 
*DOBECKMUN CO... . 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT Co., ‘INC... .......... . Public Relations 
DOW JONES & COMPANY, INC. 
The Wall Street Journal ........2.2... . . . . Business News 
E. I. DUPONT de NEMOURS & Co., INC. 
ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY > 
Petroleum Week . 
*FLYING TIGER LINE INC................ Air Freight 
FORD MOTOR CO. +. Relations 
ALBERT FRANK- GUENTHER LAW, ‘INC. ..... . . Advertising Agency 
GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP... . . Office Equipment 
*GRAY MFG. COMPANY, THE. ..... . . . Business Machines 


*NEW ACCOUNTS 1952-1954 
(Advertisement) 
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RELATIONS IDEAS 


*GREATER NEW YORK FUND . 
*HARPER-ATLANTIC SALES, INC 
*HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP LTD. 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC 
*KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY, INC 
KNOTT HOTELS ‘CORP... . 
LINCOLN WAREHOUSE CORP. 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons Div. 
McCALL CORPORATION 

MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO. 

Better Homes & Gardens . 


Business Promotion 
Business Promotion 
Stock Brokers 

Public Relations 
Manufacturers’ Supplies 
Printing Papers 
Business News 

Exec. Accommodations 
Business Vaults 

Public Relations 


Public Relations 


Business Promotion 


Business Promotion 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE . 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR AND TRIBUNE CO. ; 


. . Business Promotion 
. Stock Brokers 
. Business Promotion 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VERMONT : 
*NATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE EXPORT CORPORATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN ....... 
*NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, INC 
NEUBERGER & BERMAN 


. Business Equipment 
. Business Purchase Agreements 


. Business Promotion 
Advertising Agency 
Stock Brokers 


NEW YORK TIMES CO., ‘THE 


bal Office Equipment 
*OLIVETTI CORPORATION OF ‘AMERICA 


Business Machines 
Yarns 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP. 
*PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC : 
PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN . 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC.. . 

*PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS CO 
RAND MCNALLY & CO. . 


SMITH-CORONA INC... . 
*SUGAR INFORMATION, 
*THIS WEEK MAGAZINE 


Illustrated 
*UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
U.S. PLYWOOD CORP. .... 
U. S. RUBBER CoO. 
“Lastex” Yarn Division . . 
U. S. TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK . 
*WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES HERALD 
WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
{WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING CO., INC. 
WOMAN’S DAY, INC. 
*WOOL BUREAU, 


THE 


Business Equipment 
Business Promotion 
Business Equipment 
Industrial Sites 
Business Promotion 
Printing Services 


. Business Machines 


Stock Brokers 


. Business Promotion 


Public Relations 
Insurance Brokers 
Business Machines 
Public Relations 
Business Promotion 


Business News 


. Business Promotion 
. Business Promotion 
. Business Promotion 
. Public Relations 

Manufacturers’ Supplies 


Yarns 
Public Relations 
Business Promotion 


. Business Promotion 
. Business Promotion 


Business Promotion 
Business Promotion 
Business Promotion 
Fork Lift Trucks 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43x STREET 
NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


Sells The People Other People Follow 


(Advertisement) 
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SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE ............ 
SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES, 
SCHIFF-TERHUNE & COMPANY, INC. ......... 
TIME INC. 
Fortune 


Annual 


NATIONAL PR 
CONFERENCE 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
NEW YORK 


November 29, 30, and 
December 1, 1954 


Hotel Accommodations 


An ample supply of single, double 
and twin-bedded rooms have been set 
aside for Conference assignment. A 
total of 400 rooms are being held, 
plus 20 parlor and bedroom suites. 
(No one will be assigned to “double’’ 
in a twin-bedded room by the hotel. 
Persons wishing to share accommoda- 
tions should so designate with name 
of person selected when writing hotel. ) 
Conference registrants should make 
room reservations direct to the Hotel 
Roosevelt, mentioning PRSA Annual 
Conference to assure themselves of 
reservations. 


Room Rates 


Single Raoms—$6.50-$10 
Double-Bed Rooms (for two)—$13-$16 
Twin-Bedded Rooms (for two)—$13.50-$17 
Parlor and Bedroom Suites—$28.50-$33.50 
Parlor and 2 Bedroom Suites—$49.50 


(All rates by the day) 


If a room is not available at the rate 
requested, one at the nearest obtain- 
able rate will be assigned and the 
hotel will notify the guest of such 
action. Unless requested otherwise, 
the hotel will hold reservations open 
until 6 p.m. of the day of arrival. 


Conference Registrations 


All Annual Conference Registration 
cards and checks should be sent to: 


Annual Conference Committee 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


2 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


All persons having a PR interest are in- 
vited to register and attend the Confer- 
ence. PRSA membership is not a requisite 
for Conference attendance, although the 
Society is the sponsor that makes the 
meeting possible. 


News 


in Education 


Graduate PR Course 
Offered by NYU 


A graduate public relations course de- 
signed to help top management work suc- 
cessfully with important groups that affect 
business will be offered during the fall 
semester at New York University. 

The new course, first of its kind in the 
curriculum of NYU's Graduate School of 
Business Administration, is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Hector Lazo, former public 
relations director at Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., and now professor of marketing at 
the school. Dr. Lazo is also a former 
PRSA member. 

In his lectures, Dr. Lazo will consider 
specific case histories of company policy 
determination in relations with  stock- 
holders, the plant community, dealers, gov- 
ernment and consumer groups. He plans 
also to discuss the principles and_ tech- 
niques of staff organization as they are 
applied to the successful conduct of public 
relations. 


Chicago PR Group 
Will Handle 1955 ACPRA 
Convention 


Twenty cne Chicago area leaders in 
College and University public relations 
have been named members of the execu- 
tive committee for the 1955 National con- 
vention of the American College Public 
Relations Association to be held June 30, 
July 1 and 2 in Chicago. 

The committee was appointed by Stew- 
art S. Howe, vice president, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, general chairman for 
the event. Mr. Howe is also third vice 
president of PRSA Chicago Chapter. 

Members of the committee, and their 
specific responsibilities in connection with 
the event are: 

Perry L. Smithers, University of Illinois 
Navy Pier, Arrangements, Robert D. 
Dibble, Roosevelt University, and Paul 
Rydell, R. R. Donnelley Company, Ex- 
hibits, W. Daniel Conroyd, Loyola Univer- 
sity, and Walter Darling, American City 
Bureau, Finances, Milton L. Smith, Lake 
Forest College, and Allan Laflin, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Hospitality. Mrs. Mary Palmer, National 
College of Education, Evanston, and Victor 
J. Danilov, Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Press Accommodations, Edward 
H. Stromberg, Northwestern University, 
Printing, Albert S. Van Dusen, North- 
western University, Program, Arthur J. 
Schaefer, Depaul University, and Mrs. 
Gertrude Hall, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Promotion. Miss Dorothy Maguire, 
Rosary College, River Forest, Registration, 
Russell V. Kohr, Illinois College, Jackson- 


ville, Rep ts, Miss Margarite McNalh 
Northern Illinois College of Optometry, 
and J. J. Gerber of Gonser & Gethe 
Tours and Entertainment, Dr. 
Smiley, Association of American Medica! 
Colleges, Medical Public Relations Sem 
inars, Don Stiphlet, Rockford College 
Rockford, Development Seminars, Nother 
Hruby, Loyola University, Educationg 
Radio and TV Seminars, Robert Wood. 
worth, Purdue University, Sports Semingr; 


Industry Urged to Help 
Teacher Shortage 


Dr. Jordan Larson, president of th 
American Association of School Admin. 
istrators, urges that efforts be made to ge 
former teachers to return to their clas. 
rooms to ease the critical shortage of 
teachers. 

Miss Waurine Walker, president of the 
National Education Association, points out 
that the higher salaries paid by busines 
and industry draw many prospective 
teachers into other fields. A recent study 
by NEA discloses that 40% of the college 
graduates who prepare to go into teaching 
tail to take teaching positions. 

“Industry can help considerably,” Dr. 
Larson says, “by working with the edv- 
cators to help analyze the educational 
needs for these young people who are 
dropping out of school. 

“If our program will mot suit thes 
people who want to be trained for the 
world of vocations, then perhaps we ought 
to join hands and see if we can’t work 
out a program that will actually meet 
their needs. You in industry can help us 
in education materially.” 


American University 
Seeks Personnel Problems 


Problems concerned with human rele 
tions in industry or supervisory functions 
are being sought by the American Univer 
sity, Washington, D. C., as case stud) 
material for its course in “Supervision 10 
Industry.” Interested firms should sent 
their problems to Professor Harvey 
Daly, Department of Business Administ 
tion, before December since the class mets 
only during the fall semester. 

Students in this course are primatil 
graduate students with extensive expe 
ence in the personnel field and will subjet 
these actual problems to critical evaluatio. 
Recommendations based on such analysis 
will then be presented to the firms sub 
mitting the problems. Names of all orgat- 
izations participating will be kept 
fidential, and the service is offered com 
pletely free of charge. 
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—F YOUNG PEOPLE ARE EASIER TO SELL THAN OLDER PEOPLE 
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People in the 18-to-35 age group have marriage on their minds . . . and lots more. 
The softly spoken “I do’s” swiftly merge into a steady stream of “We need’s.” 


We need a house and a garage. We need furniture . . . and rugs . . . and 

an ee curtains. And food and drugs and staples. We need just about everything 
—. involved in home and family building. 

Univer 

~ These are the Young Adults whose needs and desires are the sole area of 
ald send Redbook’s editorial concentration. Their immediate buying needs . . . their 
Mees unformed brand loyalties . . . are prim2 reasons why alert advertisers are keeping 
lass meets their products on Young Adult minds —through Redbook. 
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A America’s ONLY Mass Magazine for Young Adults 

a com 2,048,407 Circulation .. . Highest 1st 6 mos.* in Redbook history 
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“PROJECT 


ONE MILLION” — (Continued from page 5) 


In Washington Mr. Million met Vice President Richard Nixon, cabinet member Oveta 
Culp Hobby (who hails from Houston) , and had a luncheon staged in his honor by Texas 
Senator Lyndon Johnson. Mr. Million is shown above handing a few ‘“‘million’’ to the 
Vice President, plus one permanently encased in plastic. 


ernment officials, a big town meeting to 
introduce Mr. Million, and an extensive 
publicity program. 

The headquarters offices became a 
teaming, telephoning, typewriting, tu- 
mult six weeks ahead of M-Day .. . 
and didn’t let up until July 4. The pub- 
licity committee feels it should have 
had six months instead of six weeks. 
For example, some magazines which 
might have been interested could do 
nothing because of early deadlines. 

Before we got very far in this cam- 
paign, we realized that we should have 
a systematic record of each project sug- 
gested. Several hundred sheets with 
appropriate blanks were mimeographed 
to keep a running account on all 
projects. 


Mr. Million 

Perhaps the project which carried 
out our objective of national publicity 
to best advantage was the air tour by 
Mr. Million carrying greetings to the 
eleven cities in the country which are 
larger than Houston. He received a 
wonderful press in each of the cities 
and had the opportunity of appearing 
on television and radio numerous times. 

Flooding the market with one hun- 
dred and fifty billion dollars worth of 


specially minted Houston million buck 
bills was the local stunt best received. 
The gigantic, Texas-size, “Black Gold 
Certificate,’ measures 1314 inches by 
512 inches and can be “redeemed for full 
value when presented by any person 
born in the Magnificent Metropolis of 
Houston on August 30, 1836—if ac- 
companied by both parents.” 

Stamp collectors from all over the 
world certainly know about M-Day in 
Houston. We wrote to a dozen maga- 
zines and newspapers which carried 
stamp news and told them of the first 
day cover cachet which would be avail- 
able to collectors if they sent a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to the Chamber 
of Commerce by July 3. The response 
was amazing—3,000 requests. 

Aside from the spectacular, it was 
time-consuming hard work which pro- 
duced hundreds of column inches of ex- 
cellent stories. Individually typed in- 
formation and feeler letters were sent 
to 500 national magazines and to 200 
trade journals. Those expressing interest 
received specially prepared information 
kits. Syndicated columnists, whose arti- 
cles appear in Houston papers, were 
written and editors of all local house 
magazines were contacted. Thousands of 
mail stuffers were sent to retailers and 


wholesalers telling them of M-Day and 
how they could help promote it. Spe- 
cial cuts and drop-ins were sent to the 
local newspapers for use by any adver. 
tiser. A series of filler items was sent to 
selected daily and weekly newspapers 
over the country. 

To be sure that the message of Hous. 
ton topping the million mark was told 
on radio and television, we contacted 
the networks and gave them material 
which could be used. Special daily news 
was sent to the disk jockeys and station 
break announcements were written and 
sent to all Houston stations. An individ- 
ual M-Day slide for TV breaks was sent 
to each of the four stations in Houston. 
News editors on all stations were on 
the mailing lists for all our releases, 

A speaker's bureau was set up by 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
whereby any organization could all 
them and schedule a speaker and a movie 
on Houston, produced by Southwestern 
Bell. Complete background information 
on the entire celebration was in the 
hands of these speakers so they could 
answer any questions. 

We had signs of all descriptions 
plastered around town proclaiming 
Houston’s population figures. Thermom- 
eters, whose levels rose 190 persons daily 
till the red mercury overflowed on July 
3, were erected at opposite ends of the 
business district. Had there been more 


Gene Robbins 


A. D. Bruce, Jr. 


After receiving his M.S. in PR from Boston 
University, A. D. Bruce, Jr., joined the 
Humble Oil and Refining Company as 4 
staff writer handling publicity. Following 
two years service as Chief of the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Office of the Chief 
of Information in Washington, Mr. Bruce 
became special assistant for community re- 
lations at Ethyl Corporation’s Houston plant. 
In April of this year he assumed his pres- 
ent position. Gene Robbins was graduated 
from Texas A & M, served as assistant 
radio editor of the Texas Extension Serv- 
ice, assistant county agricultural agent, saw 
active duty with the Naval Reserve, se 

as assistant manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce Agricultural Department, 
was named to his present position in May 
1952. In addition to the authors, the M- 
Day committee included Houston PRSA 
members John Murphy, William A. Colfer, 
Robert W. Dundas, Malory McDonald, and 
Francis Deering. 
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time these signs could and would have 
heen constructed in neon. The Houston 
Transit Company painted its “Shopper's 
Special,” which plies up and down Main 
Street, all white and labeled it with the 
oficial slogan. “Houston—The Reason 
Texas Brags” was painted on a large out- 
door billboard. Some real ingenuity was 
displayed by a fertilizer company which 
gew a tall grassy “M-Day” on a bare 
plot of ground. 


The million-dollar goldpiece 

One project which drew considerable 
attention was an exhibit in the First 
National Bank. Displayed there was a 
gold-colored wooden coin, which, had it 
heen made of real gold, would have 
weighed 1,786 pounds and been worth 
one million dollars. 

Though the initial publicity on our 
jalloon project was gratifying, the sec- 
ondary publicity we had anticipated 
didn't pan out. “Get-Up,” a new soft 
drink bottled in Houston, got large 
weather balloons, painted their name on 
one side and M-Day, July 3, 1954, on the 
other, and each day for two weeks prior 
 M-Day released a balloon at some 
busy intersection downtown. These bal- 
ons contained a letter instructing the 
finder to contact the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce to obtain a prize. We 
thought that some might float over to 
the east or west coast, but, so far, no one 
as claimed a prize. 

Supplying fifty-two major companies 
taving large national and international 
mailings with an M-Day advertising slug 
a cost for their mailing machines, 
proved to be an excellent means of let- 
ting people everywhere know that Hous- 
on was going to pass the magic million 
mtk. More than 15,000 bumper stick- 
a in reflecting paint helped spread the 
message as did 50,000 “table tent” cards 
the restaurants. 

Our committee had no clipping serv- 
i, 80 it really doesn’t know what the 
oul results are. Any future promotions 
wil include plans and money for a 
utional clipping service. 

The end of the promotion is not yet 
i sight. Newsweek, Look, New York 
Times Magazine, Charm, Esquire, Broad- 


‘ating-T elecasting, Sponsor, Advertiser, 
ind Southern Advertising and Publish- 
mare a few of the magazines which 
lave featured Houston as a result of M- 
Dy. Other articles are scheduled. 
Near-hits 

Naturally, all our projects weren't 
Mashing successes. Much can be learned 
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from those which failed to materialize. 

Our biggest flop was trying to per- 
suade some bank to display an actual 
million dollars—Cash—in its lobby. We 
realized that the insurance and guards 
would cost money, but the vision of 
droves of people crowding in to see the 
display spurred us on. We thought that 
the money could be stacked on a table, 
encased in glass, and the table roped 
off so people couldn’t get too near it. 
Guards stationed at the four posts and 
plainclothesmen milling around were 
part of the plan, but we had no takers. 

Gifts for Mr. Million and Mr. or 
Miss Million-and-One started coming in 
when Southwestern Savings and Loan 
Association offered a $100 savings ac- 
count for Mr. or Miss Million-and-One. 
Gifts valued at $10,000 for Mr. Million 
and $500 for Mr. Million-and-One came 
in on a voluntary basis. 

We had believed that the selection of 
the Million-and-first-baby — Houston's 
start on its second million—would be a 
snap. It would be the first baby born 
after midnight of July 3. Everything was 
arranged with the hospitals for each head 
nurse to call the home of the Publicity 
Chairman, where the committee would 
be waiting, when the firsc baby arrived. 

This proved to be a Big mistake for 
twelve calls were received between mid- 
night of July 2 and six o'clock of July 
3—exactly 24 hours carly! However, the 
next night, when the committee was 
assembled, it had to make a tough 
decision—two births were reported only 
a fraction of a second apart. 

One thing that was done later turned 
out to be wholly unnecessary. The Se- 
lection Committee had set up its stand- 
ards whereby Mr. Million would be se- 
lected without their ever having seen 
him. We had no way of knowing how 
this man would turn out as a representa- 
tive of Houston, and to protect the 
Committee and everyone else involved, 
a contract was drawn up which would 
cancel good-will tour and gifts if 
Mr. Million happened to do anything 
derogatory. This contract also worked 
the other way and protects Mr. Million 
from being exploited by advertisers and 
salesmen. For a period of one year he 
will endorse no product nor appear on 
any program without the approval of 
the committee. 


A safe choice 

As things turned out, Mr. Million 
could not have been a better choice— 
even if he had been made to order. 


Chosen from applications for utility 
meter connections on a certain day, 
Barney C. McCasland, Jr., turned out to 
be the father of five fine boys who had 
remarkable presence before reporters, a 
microphone, or a TV camera. The 37- 
year old geologist of The Cities Service 
Oil Company made a superb good-will 
ambassador for Houston. 

We could have worked closer and 
better with the local newspapers. We 
sent out mimeographed News Briefs, 
but we should have given exclusives to 
a designated contact man on each news- 
paper. We hoped enough ads would be 
sold to warrant a special section for each 
day of Inventory Week—we certainly 
had enough editorial material to fill 
them. We had dreamed up an individu- 
al series for each paper, such as an il- 
lustrated “Impact of a Million,” or a 
photo-interview with residents at ran- 
dom in Metropolitan Houston under the 
title “I’m One in a Million,” but, as is 
wont to happen, the editors “no liked.” 

Other sign ideas fizzled instead of 
sizzled. Decals or gummed labels for 
the individual's letters, ribbons for sales 
clerks announcing M-Day or Inventory 
Week Sales, show cards for store win- 
dows, car cards for busses, large cards 
for trucks and taxis—were all “no go.” 

Two other projects, though not suc- 
cessful, did not leave us “up in the air.” 
That was blazing M-DAY across the sky 
in smoke on July 3 and broadcasting as- 
sorted M-Day information from a loud 
speaker plane. The weather—as you 
could have guessed in the beginning— 
was lousy. It rained on M-Day for the 
first time in three weeks. Believe it or 
not, we had rain insurance and though 
it didn’t rain enough—during the speci- 
fied hours—to collect, we got a couple of 
nice stories out of it. Despite the rain, 
2,000 persons turned out for the M-Day 
Town Meeting in an open air theatre in 
Hermann Park to see Mr. Million in- 
troduced by Jesse Jones, often called 
“Mr. Houston.” Attendance prizes were 
used to draw the crowd. 

But we have no complaint. Essen, 
Germany; Seattle, Washington; Stock- 
holm, Sweden; New Smyrna Beach, 
Florida; know about M-Day in Houston. 
The Vice President plus the Mayors 
of eleven largest U. S. cities know about 
it. Even those of you who waded through 
this are now among the “million” who 
know that Houston is the first city in 
the South and Southwest to become a 
million strong. 
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THE FLOW OF NEWS — (Continued from page 6) 


five days spread from December, 1952, 
to March, 1953; the content of the Wis- 
consin AP TTS wire; and use made of 
AP news by the four dailies for the 
same five days. Tracing the flow of news 
from trunk to state wire to newspaper 
underlines anew the tremendous task it 
is to get a full, balanced and authentic 
picture of the world’s complicated hap- 
penings to Mr. Average Reader in Wis- 
consin Rapids. 

An uncounted number of words (say 
100,000 to 125,000 for a rough guess ) 
of news pours into the large open- 
mouthed funnel of the AP from its 
staffers, stringers, member papers, and 
publicists. From this glut of newscopy 
AP editors select some 57,000 words 
of news from the trunk reports for one 
cycle. 

A count of items and words on AP’s 
eastern trunk reports—A, B, D, sports 
—for the five-day period showed a daily 
average of 283 items and 56,643 words 
transmitted for the PM cycle. (This 
count did not include a number of re- 
gional items on the B wire which were 
strictly of local interest outside the Mid- 
West. ) 

From this heavy volume of copy on 
the trunks, the Wisconsin AP wirehead 
in Milwaukee culls and uses some 77 
items and 13,352 words of news—a 
carry-over of 27.2% of trunk items, a 
carry-over of 23.5% of wordage on the 
trunks—as a five-day average. To this 
trunk news, Wisconsin adds some 45 
stories and 6,000 words of Wisconsin 
news so that Wisconsin's non-metropoli- 
tan AP papers receive a daily average 
of 122 items totaling 19,423 words; a 
report 699% of trunk origin, 31% of 
state origin. 

Out of this reduced and revised news 
report four Wisconsin dailies, fairly 
typical of Wisconsin's non-metropolitan 
press—select and use anywhere from 
55% to 87% of the news transmitted 
by AP. Of the five-day average of 74 
items and 12,848 words used by these 
four dailies, how much does the reader 
read and retain? 

As an Associated Press Managing 
Editor's report has stated: “The Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading 
discloses that the ‘average reader’ spends 
precious little time on his newspaper 
and that only a handful of stories or 


articles in the average issue really in- 
terest him.” This may be even more 
true in the days ahead as TV viewing 
bites into reading time. This news flow 
is pictured in the chart on page 6. 

These figures point up rather force- 
fully the task of the PR man in getting 
information of interest to the public 
moved from the news hub in New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco out to the 
nation’s 1,785 daily newspapers and their 
some 54,000,000 readers. To get his 
story through the funnel he must know 
and meet the standards used by the many 
gatekeepers along the way. Access to a 
major news hub is another factor in de- 
termining what gets through to the 
reader. 

Present-day news values of the press 
services are reflected in what their gate- 
keepers choose for transmission, values 
largely shaped by the newspapers’ de- 
mands. The dominance of government 
and foreign affairs stands out; these two 
categories alone account for nearly 25% 
of the total news volume for the PM 
cycle. Sports—mostly spectator sports— 
accounts for another 18%. 

News of industry, business, labor, and 
the markets equals the sports volume 
on the trunks but takes a sharp cut in 
the shiftover at the Milwaukee wirehead. 
The wires still carry more news of crime 
and vice than. they do of business and 
finance. There has been consistent ef- 
fort within the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Association over the past 
six years to broaden and balance the AP 
report. Many editors are asking for 


more news of business, religion, educa. 
tion, health, the cultural arts and like 
topics. Yet this study—when placed 
alongside a similar study of two years 
previous—shows relatively little change 
in the wire’s news values and pattern. 

This study also shows, when com. 
pared to the one of 1950-51, that intro. 
duction of the TTS wire in Wisconsin 
has resulted in use of more wire news 
and less local news and pictures. All 
four papers showed an increase in use 
of wire news as against two years ago, 
There was a corresponding decrease in 
the amount of local news used by three 
of the four daily newspapers measured, 

In one case where TTS tape is used 
with only minor editing, this drop was 
sharp—nearly 17%. If this trend be. 
comes a widespread fact, it has serious 
implications for newspapers as they 
buck increased competition from other 
media, especially TV. 

For PR practitioners, in my opinion, 
it indicates a need for more releases 
especially tailored for the wire services 
and fewer mimeos fired broadside at 
newspapers across the country. Today 
an item on the wire has a better chance 
of being used; a release which has to be 
manually set, and thus is more expensive 
to use, has less chance of being used. 
Providing releases in TTS tape form t 
newspapers is out as a solution because 
of strong ITU opposition to this prac- 
tice. All of these facts serve to remind 
us that we in PR need to study and keep 
abreast of the changes in the content 
and flow of the day's news. 


register of any company. 


The Music of Public Relations 


It has often seemed to me that the practice of public relations is like 
an orchestra plaving. Top management is the conductor; it selects the 
music and handles the baton, but the music is really made by the en- 
tire organization. Top management is important. It takes a good con- 
ductor to have a good orchestra—a great conductor to have a great 
orchestra. But it also takes every member of an orchestra to produce 
the harmonious effect that is music to the ear, and it takes every mem- 
ber of a business organization to produce the harmonious effect that 
verv simply can be called good public relations. And of course that 
kind of harmony has a direct effect upon the music played by the cash 


GEORGE M. CROWSON 
Assistant to the President 
Illinois Central Railroad, 
before the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut 
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St. Paul Truck Driver 
Honored for Rescue 


ST. PAUL—A St. Paul truck driv 
has been named “Dri 


Drivers 5a4 Driver Who Risked His Life to Prevent 


our Truck 


F 


-. Flaming} Highway Crash Honored in Minnesota 
Bourl M F he 
und Starte. he! 
as kman Wh 
Driver Rescuer of 10 from Death by 75 Avoid School Lifelou 
Triple Honors at Luncheon rash: 
Receives P drive is A COordinatad har! 
truck driver Motorists in Crash Laud Truck Driver ond 


i ° the safety, tradit! 

"|true Samaritan of ths any in the! 
people from death Heroism in Averting Possible Dea company” th 
© — to the attention ! 
\ tion” for Mr. Mr. Coombe 1! 
and PLINI, Mich. — rode to! Smith's driving. skill. Mr, Coombe | tion he _taken_ays! 


Heroism is a habit with truck drivers! 


e Gomer W. Bailey, of Denver(who Gomer Bailey, there have been scores of unsung 
won the trucking industry’s 1954 _ heroes of the road who have quietly and efficiently 
title of “Driver of the Year” fora aided the motoring public in time of need. 
heroic rescue climaxing 13 years of If these clippings prove any- 
; safe driving),would be the first to _ thing, it’s this: In addition to being 
<a MBAS admit he had plenty of competition America’s safest drivers, intercity 
Gomer W. Bailey Foy the title. truck drivers have earned an en- 
The clippings shown above are just a few gleanings _ viable reputation as Good Samar- 
from the record of heroism consistently being made _itans of the highway. 
‘very month by intercity truck drivers. For every 


President 
American Trucking Associations 
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‘ AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY / American Trucking Associations 
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TV AS A PUBLICITY MEDIUM THROUGH FILM — (Continued from page 9) 


cided upon as the most appropriate title 
for such a film since it dealt exclusively 
with Western subjects and was being 
made by a railroad that serves the West. 
Columbia Studios owned the title but 
agreed to allow its use. 

When it came to actually putting the 
film together, several things were de- 
cided upon as “musts.” First of all every- 
thing must be “Western.” Secondly, 
since the road derives its principal in- 
come from freight, there must be a se- 
quence dealing with some business that 
contributes a large amount of freight to 
the railroad. A plug for a “Big shipper” 
helps him and builds up good-will for 
the railroad. It also indirectly brings 
more business to the road. Lastly, Sun 
Valley and the Utah Parks, where the 
road’s hotels were located, should get 
their share of the “breaks” as well as 
other places of interest located along the 
Union Pacific. If interest could be stim- 
ulated in these areas, a certain propor- 
tion of travelers would go by rail and 
the road is just as interested in its pass- 
enger business as its freight. Lastly, on 
the theory that most people like animals, 
a sequence showing wild life in the area 
served by UP was to be included. 

Since many of the films were not 
cleared for television, new music, cleared 
for TV, had to be dubbed. New narra- 
tion was written and full television clear- 
ances were obtained. Titles and sub- 
titles were made up. Finally there 
emerged the experimental picture. 

Prints were sent to Union Pacific's 
Los Angeles public relations office with 
instructions to try them out with the 
local television people in Hollywood. 
Others were taken to the New York TV 
stations and sent by Marvin to contacts 
in other parts of the country. The re- 
sults: The film had nearly one hundred 
per cent acceptance by the stations to 
which it was sent. 

On the basis of the enthusiastic re- 
ception accorded the film, President 
Stoddard authorized making five more 
similar films. These went over so well 
that the series was expanded to thirteen 
so that a full thirteen-week series could 
be offered television stations. 

Obviously, thirteen such films, con- 
taining so much and so varied a selec- 
tion of subjects, could not be obtained 
from the railroad’s film library and the 
quality of the series maintained, so the 
directors of public relations of the vari- 
ous states served by the railroad were 


contacted for additional footage. With 
this assistance, the series was completed 
and further good-will built up with the 
states because Union Pacific was offering 
them an opportunity to show their scenic 
attractions to a larger audience than 
they had ever dreamed of. 

In addition, a good public relations 
job was done with and for such shipping 
industries as lumbering, cattle, sheep, 
agriculture and many others. 

Most of the stations contacted by the 
railroad asked for a sample reel before 
deciding how many of the series they 
would request. In most instances, this 
was followed up by a request for the 
entire series and anything else Union 
Pacific had available for TV. The series 
has been shown from New York to 
Portland and from the Canadian to the 
Mexican border. 

While the series was being prepared 
in New York, the railroad’s cameramen 
were shooting a new film on the Utah 
Parks and another on the Pacific North- 
west. Foreseeing the demand, following 
the release of the first reel of “Western 
Wonderland,” it was decided to cut a 
1214-minute reel, expressly for tele- 
vision, out of these pictures, which in 
themselves run from 30 to 40 minutes. 
This was done and they have met with 
equal popularity. It is now standard pro- 
cedure to make a TV reel out of all 


Union Pacific films that are made fo 
popular showing. Similar plans are by. 
ing carried out with regard to three ney 
UP films now being shot on the Weg. 
ern fruit industry, the Western vege. 
table industry and on scenic California 

Distribution of the films is no prob. 
lem at all. Letters were written to pro. 
gram directors of the larger stations a 
the start. The response was excellent. Ar 
first, because the department was not 
geared to handle so many requests, the 
bookings were “farmed out.” Within q 
month or so, however, additional per- 
sonnel were added to the motion picture 
department, more prints were ordered 
and reordered, a shipping form that was 
foolproof and labor saving devised and 
Union Pacific was in the television field 
with a bang. 

An approximation of the number of 
viewers is obtained by attaching a card 
requesting this information, as well as 
time and number of times shown, to the 
shipping form sent to the station. High- 
est number of viewers was in March of 
1954 when cards returned indicated an 
audience of over 16,000,000 viewers. 

Prints do not hold up too well, three 
to eight showings per print are about 
the average. Some are not returned. 
Some are lost. But at about $25 a print 
it is just about the most inexpensive 
publicity medium in the market. * * 


philosophy and policies. 


. is there a set of rules, a formula which will assure good public 
relations strategy in solving problems of a public nature? The answer to that 
question can be found wherever top strategy is called for in any endeavor. 
The successful football coach or quarterback does not stick with an inflexible 
set of plays. The general in the field does not rely completely on the military 
strategy learned in War College to win his battles. All strategists worthy of the 
name add a bit of the God-given creative element to the task at hand. 


There are, however, seven thought-starters which I have used most suc- 
cessfully over the years in launching both defensive and positive programs. 


1. Examine your company’s or organization's attitude; develop new 


Shape your basic story in the shortest, simplest public interest terms. 
Consider your opportunities for direct or indirect contribution. 
Study possibilities of enlisting active participation of various publics. 
Seek your best channels of communication. 

Work to humanize your organization’s participants. 

Integrate entire project for best possible timing.” 


Walter M. Megronigle, Manager, PR Division 
Ketchum, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Before the Executive Forum at St. Louis 
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FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
For The Business Corporation 


By Herman S. Hettinger, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1954, 204 pp., $3.50 


Reviewed by Herbert M. Baus 
Financial and Political Public Re- 
lations Counselor 


One of the newest specialties in the 
public relations field—financial and 
sockholder relations—is competently 
presented in this compact, well-organ- 
ized, easy-to-read book. 

The book presents a clear picture of 
the elements of the financial world: 
corporate structure, investors and what 
makes them tick, and the elements and 
functioning of the financial community. 
What a counselor should include in a 
fnancial public relations program is out- 
lined clearly. 

Two chapters analyze the composition 
and objectives of the annual report, with 
detailed suggestions on how to get the 
most out of this basic publication after 
it is produced. The various other pub- 
liations, documents and types of in- 
formation reports employed to tell a 
corporation's story to the financial com- 
munity are discussed. Special materials 
tamed to stockholders are reviewed. 
Financial publicity to financial pages 
ifdaily newspapers and special financial 
pblications constitutes a specialty in 
iself. How to prepare such material and 
vhefe to send it is effectively described. 
One of the most interesting and in- 
‘amative chapters deals with the vari- 
us personal contacts which are essential 
agedients of a comprehensive financial 
public relations activity. A breakdown 
differing specifications and require- 
ments for corporations according to 
iieit size is included. 

Americans are coming increasingly to 
talize the stake they have in the Amer- 
a economy. The word is beginning 
‘get out that every American may own, 
vith profit and satisfaction, a share in 
% great business organization which 
smade our standard of living possible. 
“spite of this dawning realization, the 
‘tancial world remains a mystery to 
ailions who should better understand 


tlor their own benefit and welfare. 
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The growing assault on . widespread 
ignorance about investment and corpo- 
rate finance is in fact the most basic 
step that can be taken to educate Amer- 
icans about the overcliched “American 
free enterprise system” and the various 
advantages of being an American. An 
investor quickly becomes a believer. A 
few dividend checks to a new and un- 
sophisticated investor can do more than 
millions of words to make him an ardent 
champion of the advantages of the 
American system. 

Everybody in the investment world 
has a direct stake in this, and every 
American company which has shares of 
stock outstanding has no less a vital 
interest. Companies can simultaneously 
improve their own financial and profit 
position by an intelligent program of 
financial information. 

Mr. Hettinger has written a useful 
manual to help public relations people 
for business do the best possible job in 
a field where the techniques are only be- 
ginning to receive recognition and 
proper application. 


Received Recently 


© Individualism Reconsidered, by David 
Riesman, Professor of Social Sciences at 
the University of Chicago, is a shrewd, 
brilliant, provocative, encyclopedic, enter- 
taining series of essays, produced by a top- 
notch philosopher-critic and guaranteed 
to stimulate any mind having a strong in- 
terest in ideas. Its penetrating comments 
touch on media, public relations, “group- 
ism,” etc., all beautifully indexed. One of 
the best thought-starters for the occasional 
big-thinker. (Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 
$6.00. ) 


© Letters of Employees in Profit Sharing 
Companies, edited by Roy S. Apple, is 
first in a series of five booklets designed 
to encourage improvements in employer- 
employe communications systems. Booklet 
One sets forth objectives, principles, tech- 
niques of letterwriting, provides a check- 
list, and reproduces samples and case 
histories. A good manual, with application 
to non-profit sharing concerns also. 
(Council of Profit Sharing Industries, First 
National Tower, Akron, Ohio, $12.50 for 
series of five booklets. ) 


© Directory of Organizations W hich Con- 
duct Motivation Research, one of a series 
of five reports currently being prepared by 
the Advertising Research Foundation’s 
Committee on Motivation Research, de- 
signed to provide the advertising industry 
with fundamental information| which will 
enable advertising people to better under- 
stand motivation research and its applica- 
tion in advertising and selling. (Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, 11 West 42 
Street, New York, $25.00.) 


It’s 
Your 


Move..... 


and the move 
is to 
NEW YORK 


for the greatest 


PR 


Conference 
of them all! 


Sponsored by 
Public Relations Society 


of America, Inc. 

Roosevelt Hotel 

New York City 


November 29, 30, 
and December 1, 1954 


Make Your Plans 
Now to Attend! 
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GETTING MORE MILEAGE FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT — 


hundreds of thousands of dollars is one 
indication of the public relations vital- 
ity of the annual report. Projecting these 
results throughout all of industry, it is 
reasonable to conjecture that such “ex- 
tra” distribution has become a multi- 
million dollar proposition each year. 


Diversity of distribution 

Probing present distribution policies 
among respondent corporations, we 
listed 17 different categories of pos- 
sible recipients on the survey form. 
Those queried were invited to add to 
this list additional groups to whom re- 
ports were sent. Tabulation of returned 
forms revealed the extent and diversity 
of present distribution practices: 


Employes 
Regular report 46% 
Special employe annual reports 30% 


Digest of regular annual report in 
employe publications 

None distributed to employes, or 
distributed only on request 9% 

Financial Community 

Newspapers and trade journals 

Investment banking firms 

Security or financial analysis 77% 


15% 


Financial news services 717% 

Brakerage houses 69% 

Banks and trust companies 65% 

Mutual funds 42% 
Upon written request from the 

public at large 74% 
Special mailing lists prepared by 

company officials 73% 
Colleges and universities 63% 
“Exchange” with other companies 54% 
Public libraries 48% 
Groups and individuals in neighbor- 

hood communities of company 

offices, plants and subsidiaries 41% 
General, factory, or sales 

offices 40% 
Company sales personnel (as “selling 

tool” ) 33% 
Government agencies and officials 33% 

Distribution to customers ranked 


highest among the additional “write in” 
categories supplied by respondents. 
Some corporations send reports to their 
total customer lists; others send only to 
specially prepared lists of selected cus- 
tomers, presumably those with whom 
the heaviest volume of business is done. 
Many firms also send their annual re- 
ports to their distributors and dealers. 
A few provide quantities of reports 
to dealers and distributors for secondary 
distribution by them to customers. 
Another group frequently mentioned 
by respondents includes all new stock- 
holders who acquire an interest through 
investment after publication of the re- 
port. The report thus serves as an initial 
contact between management and the 
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new stockholder, and its transmittal is 
frequently accompanied by a welcome 
letter from the president or another top 
officer of the corporation. 

One firm listed the rather unique 
practice of mailing annual reports to 
over 2,000 former stockholders. 

Tying in directly with the category 
listed in the survey as “Special Mailing 
Lists Prepared by Company Officials,” 
many firms presented detailed break- 
downs of groups to whom reports are 
sent. Those mentioned accountants, pub- 
lic relations men, lawyers and presidents 
of firms listed on the major exchanges, 
as well as members of the Society of 
Corporate Secretaries and the Comp- 
trollers Institute. One company sends its 
annual report to 30,000 business leaders 
throughout the nation. One distributes 
its report to visitors who tour plant 
facilities. A few others send reports to 
principal suppliers. 

Nearly 30% of the respondents’ firm 
advertise their annual reports, many of 
them offering free copies of the docu- 
ment upon written request. Annual re- 
port advertising is, however, still not 
used by the great majority of firms. Lo- 
cal newspapers are the chief media for 
those running annual report ads. Trade 
publications, general business magazines, 
metropolitan newspapers and_ financial 
publications, in that order, the next most 
popular choices. 


Public-employe relations 

The continuing overall job of public 
relations people, both those active in 
management and as independent con- 
sultants, is to create a community of 
good-will and mutuality of interest be- 
tween the company and a wide circle of 
groups, both within and outside the cor- 
porate structures. 

The results of this survey disclose the 
annual report as an instrument widely 
used by public relations people in the 
achievement of this objective. 

That 91% of the respondent firms 
communicate annual report informa- 
tion to employes, either through dis- 
tribution of regular or special reports, or 
through special. presentation in employe 
publications, emphasizes a vital use of 
industrial and employe relations. 

Heavy distribution percentages are 
also recorded for the financial com- 
munity, probably the most highly pub- 
licized of all possible report uses. It is 
believed that groups in the financial 


(Continued from page 10) 


community play a vital role in winning 
new stockholders, and contribute to the 
retention of present stockholders. Many 
also believe that continuous reporting 
of corporate finances, operations and 
other pertinent information to the finan. 
cial community helps maintain marke 
prices for securities which approximate 
their true value in terms of present and 
prospective earnings. 

The survey also turns the spotlight 
on the annual report as a “good-will” 
ambassador to government officials on 
all levels. Special mailing lists of com. 
munity officials in headquarters and 
plant towns, and to county and state 
political and administrative officials, are 
being maintained. One firm reports mail- 
ing its report to key figures in the mili- 
tary and naval establishments, while 
others distribute to various government 
administrative agencies and_ pertinent 
members of Congress. 

The annual report of many corpora- 
tions is finding its way into the colleg: 
classroom, and for a variety of reasons. 
One long range objective, expressed by 
corporations in making their reports 
available for dissection by business ad- 
ministration and finance students, is to 
familiarize these future business leaders 
with their operations. Some send or pre- 
sent the report to graduating engineer- 
ing students as a part of their overall 
program to woo and win them as en- 
ployes. Still others maintain mailing 
lists of business and engineering faculty 
members. 

A major public relations objective, as 
revealed by the survey, is the creation, 
through the annual report, of better 
community relations in localized areas 
surrounding plant operations. Over 41% 
send their reports to community groups 
and individuals, while 409% distribute 
to the company’s general, factory and 
sales offices. Some reported special mail 
ing lists composed of business, religious 
professional and educational leaders in 
the community. 

For these many public relations usés, 
slightly over 74% of the firms partici 
pating in the survey indicated distribu 
tion had been expanded within the pas 
five years. Only 9% report cut-backs ia 
distribution. Another group of respot 
dents, comprising 18%, reported ™ 
substantial change in their policies du 
ing this period. Examination of distribv- 
tion practices in this “status quo” group 
of firms, however, shows comprehensitt 
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e ej Animated, self-illuminated 
This is more than an Exhibit . . . itinerant displays. lobby 
ing it is VISUAL PUBLIC RELATIONS... 
fany 
ting 
and 
nan- 
arket 
ite The Idea behind the 
Be. MONTHLY INVESTMENT PLAN 
right 
the FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM . . . 
and 
state 
Is, are 
mail- 
a Selling an idea demands more than just publicity, advertising and “grass roots’’ merchandis- 
while ing. At some point, the dotted line and pen must be proffered. At that point, the culmina- 
re tion of the whole campaign is successful—or fails. It is at that point that we have the pay-off 
reinent or the flop. In the MIP, the New York Stock Exchange and member-brokers have decided 
that the pay-off point is the ‘‘point-of-purchase’’—the windows, the board-rooms, the lob- 
or pora- bies of the member-brokers who sell “‘a share of American Business” to the American pub- 
colleg: lic. Burdick-Rowland were retained by the New York Stock Exchange to help solve this 
eonek problem... just as they were called in to help create and operate the successful ‘‘Broker 
ery Window Plan” now being used by Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, Carrier Corporation, 
reports Chrysler Corporation, Commercial Credit Company, the Crucible Steel Company of America, 
4. General Electric Company, Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Sinclair Oil Corporation, Socony- 
mE Vacuum Oil Company, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, West Penn Electric Company, 
pare Yale G Towne Manufacturing Company and the New York Stock Exchange. 
or pre: Burdick-Rowland are most effective in helping solve your Visual Public Relations problems 
ngineer- if we are called in at the planning stage. 
overall 
as em- 
main BURDICK-ROWLAND ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
faculty 
' 104 EAST 40th STREET, NYC 16, NY MURRAY HILL 5-7582 
active, 45 (Advertisement) 
creation, 
of better 
red areas | distribution established more than five tiveness. This is especially true of vari- progress through its pages. Among deal- 
wer 41% | Seals ago among 80% of them. ous projects in the area generally re- ers, distributors, customers, and sup- 
ry group The annual report is among a select garded as financial public relations. pliers the report is tightening bonds of 
distribute | 2UP of corporate publications in Despite the “guessing game” nature identity. The report is the subject of 
tory and which top management asumes a great of appraising annual report response, classroom critics, and is telling a story 
cial and 73% of all those answering expressed to men in all levels of government. The 
‘religion y 7 of those replying to the 4 belief that beneficial results had company sales representatives are 
er nowledged any outside coun- accrued to their firms through wider re- equipped with a new “selling tool” in 
leaders | sel or help from their public relations, rt distribution the report. In many companies, espe- 
mancial public relations or advertising P 
, ; cially those producing consumer items, 
non | Great FR potential the report is a medium for advertising 
ns particr Slightly over 70% of the total re- Our inquiry has revealed the annual ¢ ‘od 
distribu | Pondents replied to the inquiry on an- y b 
tual report improvement. Of this group, There is no suggestion that the full 
in the pas 38% reported changes in annual report lic relations role. It has shown the report potential of exploitation of this cor- 
a fommat or subject matter, while 7% said * work among stockholders and poten- _ porate document has been realized. 
Oy) ew! tat their reports had remained virtually tial stockholders, the financial commun- Companies are getting more mileage 
port ; wehanged. The remaining 20% listed ity and the public at large. In plant from their annual reports prepared as 
olicies “F } vatious reductions in the size, cost of towns, the report is engaged in creating models of modern, functional design. 
of distribu: f production and general layouts. closer community relations. In the They are, in addition, now on the right 
quo” gfoup i Public relations activities have few plants, workers are being better in- road and headed for new public relations 
rprehensivt ters for evaluating their effec- formed on management problems and _ destinations. * ® 
jons October, 1954 
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BRUCE E. ELLI- 
THORPE, former ac- 
count executive with 
Grant Advertising 
Agency in Chicago, 
has been appointed 
director of advertis- 
ing and public rela- 
tions of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, Axelson Manufactur- 
ing Company Division, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 


KEN BILBY, formerly with Carl Byoir & 
Associates, Inc., has been vice president 
of public relations for the National Broad- 
casting Company. He will have overall 
charge of press, advertising, promotion 
and research activities. 


EDWARD M. FRIEDLANDER, former ac- 
count executive with Thomas Holton 
Hoare, has been named to the staff of 
the New England Center Hospital, Boston, 
as director of public relations. 


Concurrent with its eighth anniversary, 
FILM COUNSELORS, INC. has tripled its 
office space at 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and constructed a fully equipped 
private theater on the premises for the 
exclusive use of sponsors of business and 
television films. 


NELLIE-MAE LEONARD, formerly a pub- 
licity executive at Benton & Bowles, has 


joined the public relations department of 
Grant Advertising, Inc., New York. 


JOHN C. FREEMAN, formerly assistant to 
the president and manager of Club Serv- 
ices of National Sales Executive, Inc., 
has been appointed president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association. 


ACCOUNTS 


PAUL CAIN ORGANIZATION, INC., Dallas, 
is planning an intensive public relations 
program for the Texas Beef Council. 


WITHERSPOON & RIDINGS, INC., Dallas 
and Fort Worth, adds two new Texas ac- 
counts: Oak Farms Dairies and 7-Eleven 
Food Stores. 


GAYNOR & COMPANY, New York, will 
handle advertising and public relations in 
the U. S. for Rotol, Ltd., of Gloucester, 
England, and have also been appointed 
counsel to United Metal Box Company, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC., 
New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh PR 
counsel, will handle public relations for 
Universal Oil Products, Des Plaines, 
Illinois. 


PEOPLE - PROGRAMS - AND ACCOUNTS — (Continued from page 17) 


MAYER AND O'BRIEN INC., Chicago, have 
been retained as public relations counsel 
by the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC., Chicago and 
New York, has been retained by the 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester 
New York, to handle public relations and 
product publicity. 


Food Chains Inaugurate 
New PR Program 


The National Association of Food 
Chains has inaugurated a new program 
of public relations assistance to member 
companies. Farley Manning of Theodore 
R. Sills & Co., New York PR firm, has 
been retained as counsel. 

Aimed at increasing public understand. 
ing of the contribution made by the food 
industry to a higher standard of living, 
the new program is designed to provide 
practical PR assistance to food chain com- 
panies at the local level. It will utilize 
material originated by member companies 
as well as creating supplementary tools and 
material. 

Conferences with food chain company 
executives and a study of the industry's 
relations with the general public preceded 
formulation of the program. 


Reynolds builds friends and prosperity... 


pounds of aluminum per year. 


The new Robert P. Patterson Aluminum Reduction Plant at 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, is capable of producing 110,000,000 


from Arkansas to Texas! 


Reynolds’ new La Quinta Plant in San Patricio County, Texas, cost 
42 million dollars . . . is planned for 600 employees and is rated 


at 1,000 tons of alumina per day. 


In the many states* where Reynolds has come to live it has been our privilege to add to the prosperity of 
our neighbors as well as to our own. Here are the two latest examples of the logical expansion by which 

Reynolds increases payrolls in its home communities, increases the taxes it pays to city, county and state 
governments and increases the national wealth through production of needed parts and products. 


* Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califorma, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Oregon, Texas. Virginia and Washington. 


(4) REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, Louisville |, Kentucky 


(Advertisement) 
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RECOMMENDED PR-WISE ... 


A mythical marble game is the novel 
way Daystrom, Inc., long a leader in un- 
ysual annual report approaches, told em- 
ployes this year how $63 million income 
during last fiscal year was spent for wages, 
materials, depreciation, interest, taxes, divi- 
dends and expansion. The colorful four- 
page folder includes letter from Daystrom’s 
president reporting highest sales in com- 
pany’s history but warning that lower 
costs are imperative in all phases of com- 
pany's operations. Copies available from 
PR director, Daystrom, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


Monsanto Chemical Company (St. 
louis, Mo.) six-page imsert in current 
national publications represents definite 
departure in chemical company advertising 
_,. designed for high impact value in 
growing competition for reader attention 
_,. directly beamed at major problems 
confronting industry management today. 


For Greater Efficiency 


Office noise can be reduced if desks are 
pulled away from walls and partitions, 
according to the Wood Office Furniture 
Institute. On the other hand, filing cabinets 
and safe should be located against walls 
and near pillars, if possible, to reduce the 
stain on structural beams. 

In locating desks and furniture in an 
ofice, sixty inches of space should be 
provided for a main aisle, forty-four inches 
for an intermediary aisle, and thirty-six 
inches for a secondary aisle. Widths are 
designed to provide maximum mobility 
with minimum amount of wasted space. 


Corning Film Wins 
Magazine Award 


The Corning Glass Works 16 mm color 
ad sound film, “The Glass Center of 
Coming,” has received one of the ten 
sholastic teacher magazines’ awards for 
outstanding merit in the field of industry- 
sponsored informational films. Selection of 
Winners was made by a nationwide panel 
of thirty-five audio-visual leaders. 

The film takes the viewer on a trip 
though the Corning Museum and the 
Hall of Science and Industry at the Corn- 
tg Glass Center, and then shows, step by 
ep, how famous Steuben glass is fash- 
med by hand at the Steuben factory 
vhich is one of the major points of in- 
test at the glass center. The film runs 

t twenty-five minutes. It was produced 
ist year by the Paul Hance Productions 


is distributed through Association 
Inc. 
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WILL YOU BE IN THE SHOW? 


At the 7th Annual National PR Conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Nov. 29, 30 - Dec. 1 
to this key audience — 


Exhibitors include .. . 


Associated Release Service 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Georgeson & Co. 


John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc. 


MPO Productions, Inc. 

New York Telephone Company 

Oil Industry Information Committee 
Photography for Industry 


RKO-Pathe, Inc. 

Scripts by Oeveste Granducci 
Sound Masters, Inc. 

Tele-Q Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 

The Jam Handy Organization 
Time Magazine 

Trans World Airlines 

United World Films, Inc. 
Wilding Picture Productions Inc. 


If you, your company, or your clients want to reach the 
public relations market, now is the time to act. 


Full details, rates, floor plans available from 


Public Relations Society of America 
Woodrow G. Gatehouse, Exhibits Manager 
2 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Circle 6-0742 Call or wire collect 
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You can’t win! 


With an inaccurate mailing scale, you frequently 
overpay postage, wasting money ...or underpay, 
resulting in “postage dues” and loss of 
customer good will. Even in a small office, 
the overpayment of 3¢ postage on just a dozen 
letters a day may waste nearly $100 a year! 

A PB precision mailing scale has an 
automatic pendulum action, fast and accurate 
... With a big hairline indicator and wide- 
spaced markings, easy to read...and saves 
time as well as postage in mailing! 

PB scales pay their way in any office. Models for 
all kinds of mail, including parcel post up to 
70 Ibs. Ask the nearest PB office to demonstrate. 
Or write for the free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
5262 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
- - offices in 93 cities 
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Annual Awards Banquet 


The Tenth Sponsored by 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Will Be Held in the 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler, New York 
Monday, October 25, 1954 


AWARDS NUMBER 


Winners of "Oscars of Industry” will be 
listed in the Annual Awards Number of 
FINANCIAL WORLD, dated October 27, 
1954, which also is distributed at the 
Awards Banquet on October 25th... . 
Advertising forms for this issue of prime 
interest to top executives will close Mon- 
day, October 18th. 

For reservations and information on the Awards 


Number, write: Weston Smith, Financial World, 
‘86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


ATTENTION 
ALL 
Sigma Delta Chi 
Members 


Attend 


The 45th Anniversary 


CONVENTION 


Hotel Deshler Hilton 
Columbus 


Nov. 10-13, 1954 


For Further Information, Write 


SDX HEADQUARTERS 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


PR Service Guide... 


NATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


An up-to-date catalog of American mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips is now being 
distributed by a national agency to or- 
ganizations and institutions interested in 
cbtaining educational, scientific and cul- 
tural films. The catalog is the result of a 
centinuing work of cooperation among 
specialists in visual education, motion pic- 
ture distributors and producers, Govern- 
ment and private organizations. The new 
supplement together with previous edi- 
tions of the catalog lists some 6,800 films. 
SG-91. 


DO YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS PASTE-UPS 


Here’s all the artwork you need for your 
Christmas paste-ups . . . for direct mail, 
circulars, catalogs, house magazines, news- 
paper and trade paper advertisements. In 
cne big book you get 575 line drawings 

. sharp black and whites that you can 
enlarge or reduce. The “Clip Book of 
Christmas Art” sells for just $5.00. SG-92. 


NEW EXHIBIT UNIT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DISPLAYS 


As part of its well-known line of ex- 
hibit backwalls which include the E-Z-PAK 
and E-Z-RECT displays, a new unit called 
E-Z-SHOW has been announced by a 
Philadelphia display house. The new unit 
combines the ultimate in trade show ex- 
hibit techniques with simple, functional 
design, and does it inexpensively. Many 
| finishes available. Displays can be made to 
| any size by combining multiples of either 
the four foot or sixteen inch background 
panels. SG-93. 


PHOTOS AND CARTOONS 
FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 


As a service to industrial editors in 
their efforts to stress the need for greater 
traffic safety, a Syracuse firm offers a free 
photo and cartoon service. Descriptive 
folder available from firm’s PR depart- 
ment. SG-94. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 
FOR COMPANY MAILING 


Last month the publishers of a nation- 
ally syndicated house organ celebrated the 
popular mailer’s tenth birthday. Printed in 
two colors, the monthly four-pager fea- 
tures an editorial style that mixes humor 
and easy-to-read business news and is 
aimed to please male readers. Firms send- 
ing it out to their customers and prospects 
range from advertising agencies to manu- 
facturers. If your firm could use a lively 
external publication, write for further in- 
formation. $G-95. 


For information as to source of any 
equipment or service listed in this 
section, write to SERVICE GUIDE, 
Public Relations Journal, 2 West 46 
Street, New York 36. Indicate item 
or items in which you are interested 
by referring to guide number. 


NEW AUTOMATIC FEED 
DUPLICOPY MODEL 


A Chicago manufacturer of spirit du- 
plicators has perfected an improved auto- 
matic feed model featuring an easy turn 
handle operation which the manufacturer 
says eliminates the possibility of tension 
and whip, insuring wrinkle-free copies. 
These machines feature Magic Fluid Flow, 
a patented moistening unit which elim- 
inates adjustments, flooding, giving sharp- 
er, brighter copies from the very first sheet 
with longer master life. Over 1,377,000 
copies run to test the ruggedness of the 
new machines ran continuously without 
operating failure of any kind according 
to the manufacturer. SG-96. 


COLORFUL ENVELOPES 


Because of the ever-increasing impor- 
tance of color in the business world and 
the need to understand its use, a pfo- 
gressive envelope company has devoted an 
issue of its quarterly magazine, Envelope 
Economies, to this subject. Guest author of 
the special issue is a well-known lecturer 
and consultant on color. Samples are in 
cluded. SG-97. 


OFFICE WORKERS MANUAL 
EMPLOYE RELATIONS TOOL 


Here’s an attractive and highly readable 
little booklet that offers effective lubricants 
to those work frictions affecting produc- 
tivity, new workers, morale, etc. It will 
help the beginner or the experienced 
worker become more helpful to his a 
sociates and more valuable to the entire 
organization. Includes a self-rating check 
sheet. SG-98. 
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PR Service Guide... 


CHECKER GUIDE FOR DECALS 


A Chicago decalcomania manufacturer 
has put the old familiar checker board to 
work as a solution to a knotty problem. 
Developed primarily for use with trucks, 
it could be used by PR or advertising 
people for other types of decals. The guide 
is temporarily attached to whatever is to 
bear the decal and photographed. The 
built-in guide saves pages of detailed and 
often confusing correspondence on dimen- 
sions, SG-99. 


NEW POCKET PRINTER 


| 
| 


_A new low-priced pocket printer de- 
signed especially for use by those who 
tequire clean, clear, instantly legible en- 
dorsements, is now on the market. Auto- 


matically inked when case is closed. 
Available in plastic, leather or metal case. 
56-910. 


YOUR PHOTO 


ON STAMPS 


Ask National about 
this unique, inexpen- 
sive way of personal- 
izing your. calling | 
ecards, direct mail | 
pieces, public rela- | 


tions correspondence, 
products. Samples and 
details without obli- 
gation. | 


NATIONAL PHOTOSTAMP CO. 
Dept. PR-410, 309 New York Ave., B’klyn 13, N. Y. | 


Actual Size 


Yetober, 1954 


| An important new book 


‘PUBLICITY 


COLOR POST CARDS 
INEXPENSIVELY PRODUCED 


Beautiful four-color picture post cards 
en Kremekote can be reproduced in quan- 
tity from your color transparencies at 
amazingly low prices—3,000 for as little 
as four cents each including color proof, 
lower rates for large quantities. Two pop- 
ular sizes: 314 x 5% or 6 x 9. SG-912. 


SINGLE UNIT MAILER 


A leading envelope manufacturer has 
developed a new mailing piece called 
“Zip-a-!ope”—a single sheet combination 
elf-mailer and return reply unit. Elim- 
inmates separate outer envelope, letter and 
reply envelope. Printing can now be 
handled in one operation and stuffing 
eliminated. $G-913. 


EASY-TO-DO PROFESSIONAL CHARTS 


With preprinted, self-sticking acetate 
tape, you can be a professional draftsman 
in minutes. Merely plot your lines and 
roll on the tape—dotted lines, bars, people, 
coins, etc. Chart-Pak materials are also 
available for organization and flow charts, 
and office layout. SG-914. 


for public relations executives 


IN ACTION 


By Herbert M. Baus 


Author of “Publicity,” “Public 
Relations At Work,” etc. 


The most comprehensive new 
handbook available for business 
enterprises, and for the private, 
public, or volunteer agency on 
how to move people to action by 
using all the modern publicity 
techniques. The successor to Mr. 
Baus’ widely popular Publicity, 
this greatly expanded volume 
promises to be the standard work 
on the subject for years to come. 


$4.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHRES, WN. Y. 16 


rn Record ‘Press 


ROCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Consult Us for Your 
Every Printing Need 


VAZ DIAS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


World-Wide Press Relations 


New York-Amsterdam (Holland) 
"A by-word for news 

for half a century’ 
157 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Digby 9-2287 


3 REGIONAL OFFICES 
UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP 
MEAN 
EXCLUSIVE, NATIONAL 
GRASS ROOTS COVERAGE 
ONLY from 


UCE LIPPING 
RES? 
7-2096 


“BuREAU 
157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-4299 


104 W. Linwood Blvd. 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 


Write or Phone for Details 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Clippings from the business press, 
farm papers and consumer maga- 
zines can keep you posted on what’s 
going on. The 2,850 publications we 
read are listed in the 224-page 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker in 99 
market groups. New 1954 Edition. 
Ask for free copy of Booklet No. 55 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Business” 
9 Order Bacon's Publicity Checker on Approval 
Price $6.00 —it will soon save its cost. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343.S$0. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


Thinking of a 
Gift for Christmas? 


ESTABUSMED 688 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
BArclay 7-537! 
165 Church Street New York 7, N.Y. 


Has an idea! Loose-Leaf Scrap Book 
with Gold Imprinting. Two Sizes — 
12”x 15—$8.90 or 18x24—$20.00 
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SERVING INDUSTRIAL- 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


NATIONALLY, 
REGIONALLY 
Los | SAN FRANCISCO. 
607 South Hobart Blvd. | 821 Market St., Room 729 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. } San Francisco 3, Calif. 
DUnkirk 8-4131 | DOuglas 2-8538 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Ine. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


3 ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
j & ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-1980 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Public Relations Counsellors 
To Corporations and Associations 
Since 1919 


= 


BERTRAND W. 
41 EAST 420 ST. 


HALti & Co. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


To keep general office employes informed 
of progress on its new $2,700,000 admin- 
istrative headquarters building going up 


Company has been issuing the ‘Sidewalk 
Superintendent” every other month. The 
publication tries to bring some lightness 
and humor to what ordinarily is a pretty 
matter of fact subject. Some 400 home 
office employes will move into the new 
building in January. 
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just outside Wilmington, the Atlas Powder 


SERVICE 

IN 

THE 
SOUTHWEST 


Tue Paut Cain OrcanizatTion. Inc. 
Public Relations 
3906 LEMMON AVENUE ¢ DALLAS 19, TEXAS 
LOgan 7487 © LOgan 1079 


SET COUNT SHOWS 
RADIO’S VITALITY 


The new ARF-Politz study of household 


radio sets should answer once and for all 
any questions about radio’s continued 


growth and vitality, research spokesmen 
for the four radio networks and the Broad- 
cast Advertising Bureau said as the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation released 
summary findings of a nationwide survey 


of radio and television sets. 


ARF reported 100,920,000 radio sets 
in household use, and the industry esti- 
mates that there are ten million sets in 
public places, business establishments and 
quasi-households, bringing the total to 
111,000,000 sets, representing a net in- 
crease of 34,000,000 radios in the past 


six years. 


Coming Events in PR 


October 1, 1954—1954 Minnesota Pyb. 
lic Relations Forum, University of Minne. 
sota, Minn. 


October 14, 1954—St. Louis Chapter 
Fourth Regional PR Conference, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


October 14-17, 1954—1954 Audio Fair 
sponsored by Audio Engineering Society, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


October 15-16, 1954—-PRSA Fall Board 
of Directors Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 


October 18-22, 1954—42nd National 
Safety Congress and Exposition, Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago. 


October 20, 1954—Second Annual Dixie 
Public Relations Conference, sponsored by 
Atlanta Chapter, PRSA, Emory University, 
Atlanta. 


November 7-9, 1954—Fourth National 
Conference of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A., Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. 


November 29-30-December 1, 1954—7th 
Annual National PR Conference, Roose. 
velt Hotel, New York City. 


1955—8th Annual National PR Confer. 
ence, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SMART PR 


The nation’s largest manufacturer of 
food freezers, Amana Refrigeration, Inc, 
had good news recently for Hurricane 
Carol sufferers in New England. The com- 
pany offered to repair any of its freezers 
damaged by the hurricane and reimburse 
Amana freezer owners for food spoiled by 
the storm. The special offer went well be- 
yond the coverage provided by the firm's 
food spoilage warranty which provides 
protection for spoilage that may result 
from the freezer’s own mechanical failure. 


HEARING AID ASSN. 
INTRODUCES UNIQUE 
PR ADVERTISING 


A unique method of public relations ad- 
vertising has been introduced by the 
American Hearing Aid Association, a non- 
profit organization, in the trade papet, 
Editor & Publisher. 

The September 11 issue carried the 
first of the “press release” style ads in con- 
nection with the move of its Public Is- 
formation Center to larger offices in New 
York, pointing out that the move was due 
to the rapid growth of the industty 
through an increasing awareness that a! 
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This is a column about things that interest 
PR people. Some important, some whimsi- 
al, some of passing interest, some of sig- 
sifcance. The writer's blasts and kudos 
wre not necessarily those of the JOURNAL 
pyblications Board. 


Long-time member of PRSA, Carson 
Tavlor, publisher of the Manila Bulletin, 
hgs just sent us, as he always does, the 
annual edition of the newspaper (March 
29, this year), which sums up economic, 
cial and political aspects of Philippine 
progress. The 260-page round-up _is 
ythoritative source for PR people needing 
to know the new things happening in the 
mid-Pacific republic under President Mag- 
aysay's government. Publisher Taylor's 
sat of locally-educated, locally-trained 


filipino journalists were told to write | 


the truth as they saw it. The edition 
weighs 134 pounds, costs 50c. A beautiful 
piece of work. 


Texas and Pacific Railway company 
(Dallas) has just published a little ac- 
cordion folder which unfolds out into a 
cartoon map, showing employes, stock- 
holders and others where the company pays 
is $1114 million taxes. Titled “Taxes 
and Pacific” the cartooned freight train 
follows tracks that pass eleven “stations” 
where T&P’s dollars yield support: jails, 
levees, juries, roads and bridges, schools, 
"state confederate taxes” and Uncle Sam. 
Nice job, easy to follow, quick to grasp. 


A PR speaker we heard recently said 
that the difference between a psychotic 
and a neurotic was that the psychotic be- 
lieves that two plus two equals five. The 
neurotic, on the other hand, knows that 
two plus two equals four, and resents it. 


* Short for ‘parentheses,” 
and proofreaders. 


used by typists 


PR OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE 
FOR SUB-LEASE 2 YEARS 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 
WITH PRIVILEGE TO EXTEND 


800 sq. ft., centrally located in mid- 
town New York, Fifth Ave—mid 
forties district. Four private offices, 
teception and general office space 
with workroom studio. Convenient 
to Grand Central, post office. Write 
for particulars, Box G-1. 


October, 1954 


Lower prices this fall are the result of 
much more plentiful supply —which is the 
result of a chain of events that started 
over a year ago. 


vA It takes corn to make pork. But 
the last time there was a bumper pig 
crop, hog prices came way down while 
corn prices stayed up. Asa result, many 
farmers decided that it wouldn’t pay 
to turn as much corn into pork the next 
year, and pork production dropped 20%. 


Zz. Then last winter, when pork sup- 
plies were low (we’d eaten ourselves 
nearly out of it), demand stayed high. 
So prices started going up—up—up! 


4, But the higher prices showed, 
though, that people wanted —and 
were able to buy—a lot more pork than 
they’d been getting. 


4 So growers decided to boost their 
hog production. Last spring they 
started 56 million pigs eating their way 
to market. (6% million more than the 
year before.) Meanwhile, pork got even 
more scarce because it takes about 6 
months for a piglet to grow to pork- 
chop size. 


3. These spring-crop porkers started 
coming tomarket early this fall. They'll 
keep coming, in plentiful numbers, for 
the next few months. By the time they’ re 
all brought to market, another pig crop, 
started this fall, will be ready to sell. 


6. When westart getting more of any 
kind of meat than there has been, and 
demand remains about the same, prices 
just naturally come down. That’s hap- 
pening now on pork. And when con- 
sumers help themselves to the values 
that go with these larger seasonal sup- 
plies, we help to give livestock men 
the assurances they need to grow meat 
we'll need later on. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago 


Members throughout the U.S. 


(Advertisement) 
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THE HOPPER 


East of Suez 


Merrick Jackson’s splendid article, “East 
of Suez” in the August issue of P. R. 
JOURNAL, stands as a noteworthy contri- 
bution to better understanding of the little 
known but vitally important area of 
foreign public relations. 

His sober and penetrating analysis of 
changing attitudes abroad toward Ameri- 
can and other foreign firms points up the 
need for adopting fresh patterns of think- 
ing to fit in with new ways of life through- 
out so much of the world. Mr. Jackson 
makes it clear that if we are to gain under- 
standing and acceptance for our American 
ideas and ideals on the part of other cul- 
tures, we must do so in terms of the value 
judgments of each of these cultures. 

As Robert Burns put this same appeal, 
“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
to see oursels as others see us! It wad 
frae monie a blunder free us, an foolish 
notion.” 

DAvID U. SNYDER 
Vice President 
Executive Research, Inc. 
New York City 


Food for Thought 


The article “East of Suez,” by Merrick 
Jackson, in the August JOURNAL, is in- 
deed excellent. I am sure it was read with 
great care by all public relations men 
whose companies have overseas opera- 
tions... 

May I congratulate you also on the ex- 
cellent editorial “Propaganda Analysis” 
that appears in the same issue. Thank you 
for your influential voice in protest over 
certain practices all conscientious Ameri- 
cans deplore. 

J. ALFRED BARRETT 
New York City 


Permission Granted 


How are chances for our borrowing 
the cuts used in the Corning Glass story in 
the current issue of the JOURNAL? May 
we also have your permission to re-publish 
the story, with proper credits, of course, 
in our own monthly magazine, “The Mon- 
itor,’ a copy of which is enclosed? 

The JOURNAL is certainly a publication 
of which the profession can be very proud. 
Orchids to you! 

WHITMAN DANIELS 
Director of Public Relations 
Associates Industries of 
New York State, Inc. 
Albany, New York. 


The Wayward Press Agent 


When I read editorials like your “Way- 
ward Press Agent” in the August issue, 
I'm proud to be a member of PRSA. You 
handled a difficult subject very intelli- 
gently, pleasantly and helpfully. I agree 


most completely with your closing com- 
ment that “the cure to criticism of pub- 
licity rests largely with people in the craft.” 

We all need to be more introspective, 
working as best we can to practice the 
good advice we get from all sides—but 
most of all from our better judgments and 
consciences. 

It certainly is a fine editorial; in many 
ways a Classic. 

DEAN SIMS 

Manager of Public Relations 
The National Association of Foremen 
Dayton, Ohio 


PR in Australia 


I often think of you, particularly when 
I receive the excellent publication which 
you continue to improve with each issue. 
Please accept my congratulations. I find 
the magazine an excellent means of keep- 
ing in touch with methods and handling 
of special cases. 

Our Australian Institute of Public Re- 
lations is struggling along, but making 
small advances. Australia is still years be- 
hind in recognition of the profession. This 
is particularly true as far as women are 
concerned. There are only isolated in- 
stances of women who can claim more 
than a subservient position. 

But the reason for my letter is not to 
grumble to you. It is up to each one of us 
to increase the professional standing in 
the community. 

Mrs. LOLI ERNST 
4 Onslow Avenue 
Elizabeth Bay 
Sydney, Australia 


The Journal Does a Job 


As a subscriber and an avid reader of 
the Public Relations JOURNAL, I would 
like to congratulate you and your staff for 
operating and maintaining the most in- 
teresting and informative magazine of its 
type. It is indeed gratifying to learn, as 
a result of reading your magazine, of the 
tremendous advancements that the field of 
public relations is making both in and out 
of the industry. I feel certain that if it 
were not for your publication, many of 
us men in the field would find the task of 
working out the many problems that 
confront us far more difficult. 

THOMAS J. TIERNEY 
Director of Public Relations 

and Assistant Chief Deputy Sheriff 

Cook County, Illinois 


Useful Information 


I wish to thank you . . . for the two 
copies of the Public Relations JOURNAL 
which reached me yesterday. Your PR 
JOURNAL is really excellent. Even at first 
glance I received the impression that each 
number contains a mass of useful informa- 
tion and that the problems and develop- 
ments of PR are thoroughly and seriously 
dealt with. 

HELMUT LUDERS 


Tubingen 
Amselweg 74 
Germany 


Classified Advertising 


When answering ads please address as fg), 
lows: Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONs 
JOURNAL, 2 West 46th Street, New Yor 
36, N. Y. Rates: “Positions Wanted” $1.9 
per line, 5-line minimum; ‘“‘Help Wanteg” 
$2.00 per line, 5-line minimum. Payable in 
advance. 


(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month 
preceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


PPP 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WRITER 

If your interest is in electronics, if you 
have journalism experience and want to 
associate permanently with a progressive, 
PR-minded organization—the leader in q 
growth industry—this position will jp. 
terest you. Company is located near sub. 
urban area on Chicago’s West side 
Liberal company benefits plus  frofit 
sharing. Assignments include feature writ. 
ing, field trips, news releases and editorial 
work on company external. Engineering 
degree desirable but not necessary; prac- 
tical electronics background essential. Box 
M-10. 


PR-PUBLICITY MAN Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Experienced account executive. Start 
$6500. Send resume plus letter describing 
major PR project you were responsible for 
and why it was successful. Ruder & Finn, 
32 E. 68 St, NY 21. 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WRITER—News- 
paper reporting, Sth Air Force PR, sales 
magazine writing-editing experience. Ivy 
league journalism graduate now complet- 
ing M.A. in evenings. Writing thesis on 
PR. Creative thinker. 33. Box H-10. 


PR director, 30, seeks assn. or industrial 
post, U.S. or foreign. Experience in public 
contact, speeches and business media 
Broad background in S. Amer. and Europe, 
magazine feature and information book- 
lets. Presently with PR counseling firm. 
Available immediately. Box H-100. 


PUBLICIST-WOMAN. Public relations 
AE with ideas-plus. Women’s page fea- 
tures, various subjects. Editors’ pet. Heavy 
food, beverage product publicity. Contacts. 
Syndicates. “go-getter,’ top-flight writer. 
Booklets, etc. Handles press parties, €x- 
hibits. NY only. Box T-10. 


PR-CONTACT MAN—S5 years experience 
as executive assistant to two VP-Dir. of 
nationally known industrial firm whose 
operations encompass both N. and $ 
America. Direct contact with heads of 
largest accounts on individual as well 3 
corporation level. Traveled extensively 
abroad. Energetic, ambitious, unafraid of 
strenuous activity. Age 27, single. Box 
T-100. 


Public Relations Journal 
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Journal 


The 
Look 


Chrysler Corporation’s Bright New Promise 
For Today’s Car Owners 


Today at Chrysler Corporation, confident man- 
agement teams, engineers, designers, planners 
and builders are shaping an exciting new concept 
of motoring to meet the needs and dreams of 
today’s youthful generation of car buyers. The 
driving force behind these men and rapidly ex- 
panding facilities of Chrysler Corporation we call: 


The Forward Look... expressed in the recent 
acquisition by Chrysler Corporation of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company. The extensive facilities 
acquired in this multi-million dollar purchase 
enable Chrysler to build and rigidly control 
quality of automobile bodies of its own design 
in its own plants. 


The Forward Look... aggressively asserted 
in the development and announcement of the 
world’s first practical gas turbine engine mounted 
in a standard production car. Taking the industry 
by surprise even in its highly experimental stage, 
the Chrysler turbine already has solved the two 


major problems previously associated with Ameri- 
can gas turbines: exhaust heat and fuel economy. 


The Forward Look . . . boldly evident in the 
many outstanding advances brought to American 
motorists by Chrysler Corporation in the past 
months and years: the world’s only “airplane 
type” hemispherical combustion V-8 engines for 
passenger cars, Chrysler pioneered full-time power 
steering, PowerFlite transmission, safety power 
brakes and others which have and are still pacing 
the industry. 


The Forward Look... motivating force behind 
the newest, largest and most elaborate proving 
grounds in the world recently announced by 
Chrysler Corporation. 


These are all part and parcel of THE FORWARD 
LOOK, a unique and special property of Chrysler 
Corporation that has no counterpart in the modern 
motorcar field. These are tangible evidences of a 
bright new promise for today’s car owners. 


Chrysler Corporation— 
The Forward Look 


Plymouth + Dodge « DeSoto + Chrysler + Imperial 


Copyright 1954 Chrysler Corporation 


(Advertisement) 
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MPO clients for 1954 include: 


AMERICAN AIRLINES MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION NEw YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY SCOVILL MANUFACTURING 
Ducks UNLIMITED SHELL CHEMICAL 
FoRD MOTOR COMPANY SOCONY-VACUUM 
a GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING U. S. ARMY 
| H. P. Hoop & SONs U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY ] 
| JOHNSON & JOHNSON U. S. Navy 


MPO Productions, Inc. 


15 East 53rd Street, New York 22, New York 
MUrray Hill 8-7830 
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